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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS 


To Take or Not to Take 


ACING a mirror is not an ap- 

propriate pose for a man, and 

it may even be frightful; but 

it is wholesome. The Chair- 

man of the Examination Com- 
mittee of the American Guild of 
Organists holds one of the severest 
mirrors any musician was ever called 
upon to pass, and its frightfulness has 
not been able to alter the fair sex’s 
incurable habit in regard to mirrors. 
After all, facing this mirror is just 
like facing any other: we can so thor- 
oughly prepare ourselves for it (tak- 
ing an example from the ladies) as to 
make it quite pleasant. 

For one advanced in professional 
years there is no particular reason for 
his trying to pass an examination; he 
has laid his foundation and built his 
house, and it’s up to him to live in it 
as best he can. But for the young 
man just entering the profession it is 
a different matter. What if he doesn’t 
approve of the Examinations, or of the 
American Guild of Organists? He 
doesn’t have to go to Guild meetings 
if he doesn’t want to; he doesn’t even 
have to continue to be a member: he 
can be a hermit if he chooses, and if he 
prefers it I presume he dare even die 
without incurring the wrath of the 
Guild if all his bills are paid. But he 
cannot expect the respect of his pro- 
fessional friends or the intelligent 
public in general (not to mention him- 
self) if he attempts to crawl under the 
fence like a worm instead of entering 
in a man’s way by going over the top 
of the Fellowship Examination. 

If a man never looks into a mirror 
he may never make the unpleasant 
discovery but if he never takes an Ex- 
amination he may never know the 
weak spots in his foundation, and 
‘twould be a pity, a great pity, to build 
up a vast professional prestige and 
then suddenly discover through some 
accident that he had beat the folly of 
the man who built his house upon the 
sand. Many a man has just such a 
bitter consciousness, because he knows 
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he ought to have taken the severest 
test he could find when he was young 
and thus proved not only to others but 
more vitally to himself a great many 
things which, like his sins, are sure to 
find him out eventually. 

The purpose of the Examinations 
is, like that of the public schools, to 
administer a general test of character, 
nothing else. Character is synony- 
mous with thoroughness, isn’t it? If it 
isn’t, what is it? The Guild Exam- 
inations cannot be strictly called musi- 
cal; they are more scientific, more 
foundational, than musical. A founda- 
tion is a necessary evil, it is not a fit 
place in which to dwell; it is the su- 
perstructure that counts. 

Now the public school system in 
America, where it is at its best thus 
far, is a gigantic farce. They cram 
arithmetic by the yard down a young- 
ster’s throat and never ask him if he 
likes it; they stuff his head full of 
algebra, Latin, geometry, geography, 
and a host of other things all of which 
can be more readily and more author- 
itatively found in books of reference, 
and they take a child at six years of 
age with embryonic imagination, em- 
bryonic self-expression, embryonic in- 
dependence of thought, and turn him 
out at eighteen a storage warehouse 
of useless facts not one percentage of 
which he will ever actually retain ten 
years or use ten seconds: and in the 
process his thinking powers, his imag- 
ination—without which progress is im- 
possible—his self-expression, have all 
been suppressed and his mind con- 
verted into a storage warehouse where 
people put things they have no use for. 
And it has gotten unhappy creation to 
that precarious condition where living 
costs more than it is worth, both to the 
intellectual class who conceive and 
direct all progress and to the physi- 
cally laboring class who are the back- 
bone of the world, but who also are 
most largely responsible for the eco- 
nomic pressure that is well nigh crush- 
ing mankind past endurance. 

But the Examinations are not a 
farce and the Examination Committee 
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is not responsible for our intolerable 
and impossible living conditions. They 
are responsible only for the test pa- 
pers—quite enough at that. The Ex- 
aminations, like living, for themselves 
alone are not worth the price. It is 
only when a Man is concerned that 
they gain their values. If the Man, 
however, is worth little to himself they 
are worth less to him. 

No physician, no lawyer, no dentist, 
no minister, has a right to practise his 
profession until he has passed the ex- 
aminations pertaining to it as admin- 
istered by some institution of learning 
from which he is supposed to have 
successfully graduated, and in most 
cases the State imposes an examina- 
tion of its own in the bargain. It has 
done the physician and the lawyer 
much good. Let us hope that no 
young man in the future will be ac- 
cepted for an important church or 
photoplay position unless he _ has 
passed the standard examination of 
his profession. The American Guild 
of Organists was organized and char- 
tered as “an examining body”, nothing 
else; when it has exalted its Examina- 
tions nothing else counts, not even a 
treasury balance. Where the treasure 
is, there will the heart be also said 
somebody who knew more about it 
than I do; let us put our treasure in 
the Examinations and not the finances 
of our Chapters and Headquarters, and 
see what happens. Let us compute 
Guild progress no longer from the fig- 
ures of the treasurers but from those 
of the Examination Committee Chair- 
man, for in them lies the true pros- 
perity of the organ world. 

The Examinations had an unfortu- 
nate inauguration and some poor folk 
haven’t gotten over it yet. A group 
of professional organists selected a 
comfortable spot for a_ professional 
castle, built a professional wall around 
it from the inside out, raised it higher 
and higher (from the inside out) and 
then invited other professional men to 
—walk in? No; there was no door. 
They invited other men to climb in: 
and the climbing wasn’t easy. Invi- 
tations were not well received. The 
invited saw the castle, saw the wall, 
saw the climbing necessary, and did 
not see any of the original builders 
climbing their own way into it, and 
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they ran off on a pout; they are still 
pouting. Even today the word 
“Founder” persists in being given 
preference to the stronger word “Fel- 
low”—the Fellows of the American 
Guild of Organists are the best 
equipped and most progressive class 
of organists this side of heaven, if you 
don’t believe it ask one. To set a test 
for your fellowman which you your- 
self are unable to pass (or unwilling, 
which savors of a more substantial 
reason) is dangerous business. A wise’ 
man saw that when he was Warden, 
summoned his compeers, made a break 
for the wall, climbed over the top in 
great style, and did the finest thing 
any man can do: set a fine example. 
From Huntington Woodman’s exam- 
ple the Examinations prospered. 

There are gentle folk who turn up 
gentle noses at the Guild and at the 
Examinations and at everything else 
other than their gentle selves; they 
have borrowed the Divine Right of 
Kings doctrine from an ex-king who 
no longer needs it, and they pretend 
they have a perfect right to enter the 
organ profession without ever proving 
to either their fellow professionals or 
themselves that they have adequate 
technical equipment on which to start. 
A man long established in his profes- 
sion has no need of the Examinations, 
of course, and to waste time playing 
from figured basses at the console 
would be only to inflict needless tor- 
ture on church sextons. Some do not 
realize that very special preparation 
must first be made before the Exam- 
inations are undertaken and they make 
the valuable discovery too late for any 
practical use; then they rush off and 
hate the Examination Committee. 

The Examinations are a challenge 
to every young organist. To take or 
not to take? ‘To take, of course. No 
self-respecting young man would be 
content with anything less. 


Before 


ITTLE Red Riding Hood had a 
:. great time of it and it made her 
famous however unpleasant it was 

for her grandmother. Many candidates 
for the Examinations have interesting 
times of it however hard it is on the 
examiners or unpleasant for them- 
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selves when the news comes in. Every 
candidate has some undesirable things 
to face and it’s up to him to say 
whether it shall be before or after. 

The cause of every failure is easy 
to find: lack of preparation. Couldn’t 
be simpler, could it? Nothing easier 
to overcome. It would be a calamity 
if some of the tests were really impos- 
sible for some temperaments to man- 
age. But not so. All are possible and 
the only cause of trouble is an acute 
attack of laziness or conceit which 
brings on a consequential lack of prep- 
aration, and the Committee has learned 
to collect its fee in advance. 

Before the American Guild of Or- 
ganists ever invited candidates to take 
the Examinations somebody said that 
no man starts a house without know- 
ing the cost or plunges into war with- 
out first counting noses, but the thing 
has since been revised so that only 
about two-thirds of them now count 
the cost first; the rest figure it out 
after it is all over. 

Taking the Examinations is like set- 
ting out in a Vickers-Vimy with 
America at one end, Europe at the 
other, and a very wet ocean under- 
neath. There were plenty of advisers 
and plenty of spectators at each end, 
but thorough preparation made the 
trip. It is hardly conceivable that any 
organist of the future will enter the 
profession without an alumniate of 
several years in one of the many great 
Conservatories of America which are 
today so finely equipped for the organ 
student, flanking it on the former side 
by some years of lessons with the 
nearest professional organist available 
and on the latter side by coaching les- 
sons with this or that favorite peer of 
the profession. With such a prepara- 
tion the Examinations will be easily 
passed. 

It is all a matter of thoroughness 
and attention to detail. Those men 
who are not born thorough attain it 
only by hard work which the profes- 
sion is not worth as yet and which it 
will not be worth for many years to 
come, but the man himself is worth it 
and if he is unwilling to be thorough 
in what he does he is as unfit for the 
organist’s profession as he is for the 
ditch-digger’s. Candidates who evi- 
dence so little respect for the Exam- 
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inations as to enter them unprepared 
deserve and get little respect and less 
mercy from the examiners. 

The severe two-day grilling can only 
be most successfully undergone by 
candidates in fit physical condition, 
and for fit physical condition there is 
nothing quite so good as plenty of 
sleep and fresh air for several days 
before the tests. Candidates who go 
to the organ with fagged-out brain 
ought to lose and stand a good chance 
of doing so; to sit for three hours on 
a paper that is closely calculated to 
keep a man busy every minute of it in 
order to get through properly is no 
child’s play. Give a man a week on 
either of the papers and he will get 
through, but set a stop-watch on him 
and you discover whether he has the 
makings of an organist or a substitute. 
Life is intense, and it’s not going to 
give up being intense just to please 
sluggards; he who would make a suc- 
cess of it must be intense in his use of 
hours and minutes and any man who 
is unwilling to use or incapable of 
using intensity and concentration at 
his work deserves some lesser profes- 
sion than that of the hard-worked and 
under-paid organist. 

Preparation then is not merely a 
matter of thinking it over and decid- 
ing to take the Examinations as a 
matter of condescension to the Guild 
and evidence of an accommodating dis- 
position ; it is a matter of years of prep- 
aration dating from the very first les- 
son to the very last. Some men get 
through on one or two years’ prep- 
aration and others are at it all through 
an earnest alumniate; the latter are 
they who will make the organ profes- 
sion worth something to our grand- 
children (if we can’t control them any 
better than that) but the method of 
the former savors too much of care- 
lessness and disrespect for the achieve- 
ments and standards of the profession. 

Added to all the needed technical 
equipment there are the vital essen- 
tials of broad-mindedness of cultural 
development, constancy of purpose and 
self-control, and intensity of applica- 
tion—a trinity no examinations can 
shatter. 

“Yesterday is gone forever. 
Tomorrow never comes; 
Today alone is ours.” 
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After 
Bex now that you have it, what 


are you going to do with it? Not 

of very much consequence what 
a Fellow does with his newly acquired 
Fellowship, and yet there is much of 
vital concern to the organ world what 
the successful candidate does with 
himself and his newly acquired degree 
in music. There is much jealousy in 
some high places over the word Degree 
when applied to the Fellowship, and 
the Guild itself never applies it in that 
way; but it is a Degree just as truly 
as the M.A., D.D., or LL.D. Cer- 
tainly it is more deserving of respect 
than these un-worked-for initials 
which are strewn broadcast with such 
a lavish hand in recent years. And 
how cheap they have become. 

One of the first things to do After 
is to regain the functions of the imag- 
ination, of self-expression, of inde- 
pendence of thought and development. 
This will be hard. ‘Tradition is a 
deadly enemy, a scourge, a pest. It 
has held all mankind down to the lag- 
ging of the slowest instead of allowing 
it to reach up to the leading of the 
swiftest. It has murdered church 
music and the church. And the tradi- 
tion of theoretically good music will 
make ruination of every man who al- 
lows it half a chance. The thing to 
do with the Examinations after they 
have been passed is to forget them 
and get away from them as far as 
possible. 

Just as wearing the swaddling 
clothes of a baby would mark a man 
as an idiot so also would the contin- 
uance of student restrictions mark a 
musician as an inpediment; and just 
as the swaddling clothes were neces- 
sary for the civilized man at one stage 
of his development so also are the ex- 
amination tests essential to the true 
musician at one stage of his progress: 
in each case if progress is to be con- 
tinued the pilgrim must advance, not 
stand and stare rearwards. Lot’s wife 
might have been more acceptable to 
Lot as salt than as wife, but not so to 
herself. The musician who looks 
back will turn into something worse 
than salt. 

It is not necessary to maintain a 
membership in the American Guild of 
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Organists in order to be a Fellow. It 
is not necessary to eat high-priced 
luncheons and spend New Year’s Day 
talking shop with your professional 
brethren. It is not necessary to pat- 
ronize long programs of Bach or the 
ultra-empty moderns or hear _ poor 
choirs do special services poorer than 
they do the regular ones (all for lack 
of preparation). ‘These things are not 
necessary. If a man’s nose just will 
turn up when other people evidence 
the audacity to come near it let him: 
resign his active membership and be a 
hermit, or let him die if he likes—he 
cannot do much good in the world any- 
way. I hope the Angel Gabriel’s nose 
is fastened down so it can’t turn up 
when penitent up-starts reach the 
world that is undoubtedly more nearly 
worthy of them than this one is. 

Let the aspirant for respect among 
his fellow professionals submit his 
credentials for their Examinations, let 
him study hard and long in prepara- 
tion so that the unpleasantnesses of 
the Before period of hard labor shall 
preclude those of the After period of 
otherwise failure, and then let him, 
having passed the Examinations, for- 
get them and forget them hard. The 
profession will be calling to him loudly 
for more practical works by that time 
and how needy it is of the coopera- 
tion of real men, the disinterested 
service, the generous devotion, the un- 
feigned, unselfish loyalty of its best 
men. 





“The great thing in this world is not 
so much what we are, but in what direc- 
tion we are moving.” 


Suggestive 


HEN the Baltimore Catholic Re- 

view says “Protestant churches 
usually can boast a_ well-organized 
choir and a musical service that is 
truly musical” because “music is the 
most important part of Protestant 
church services, the chief attraction to 
the members of the congregation,” 
isn’t it a good time to take stock of our 
opportunities? Maybe, after all, we 
have less to complain about and greater 
privileges than we think? 




















FROM THE WEST DOOR 
Looking east from the main entrance through the Nave to the west 


front of the double-fronted organ case. 
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NORWICH CATHEDRAL 
]. Its Architecture 


ERNEST E. ADCOCK 


ORWICH, the county town 
of Norfolk, and the capital 
of East Anglia, is a fine and 
picturesquely situated city 
with a population of one 

hundred and twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants. It can boast of many buildings 
of architectural and archeological in- 
terest, but the most prominent of them 
all is its glorious Cathedral dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity, and founded in 
the year one thousand and ninety-six 
by Bishop Herbert de Lasinga. Even 
though standing on low ground close 
by the River Wensum its noble spire, 
three hundred and fifteen feet in height, 
can be seen for miles around. 

As our Editor has only limited space 
at his disposal he has placed historical 
details on the list of things barred, and 
so, much as I should like to record 
some connected with the subject under 
discussion, I must at once plunge into 
the midst of things and endeavor to 
give as briefly as possible an account 
of the chief architectural features of 
the edifice as it is now, finishing up 
with items of interest connected with 
its services and music. 

The traveller who reaches Norwich 
by rail catches his first glimpse of the 
Cathedral as he emerges from the prin- 
cipal station, and he will at once be 
arrested by its stately Norman tower 
—one of the finest to be found any- 
where—crowned by the above-men- 
tioned spire. The latter, which is the 
second highest in England, is of stone 
and was built by Bishop Lyhart (1446- 
72), its two wooden predecessors hav- 
ing both fallen eastward through the 
presbytery roof. Another thing which 
will strike an observant eye is the 
superb apsidal ending which recalls to 
mind some of the glorious fanes of 
France. Nobody can gaze upon its 
fine flying buttresses—each with the 
figure of an apostle at its base—with- 
out being charmed by their strength 
and beauty. 

The two principal entrances to the 
Cathedral precincts are by the Erping- 


ham and Ethelbert Gates, both of 
which are imposing structures, the 
former being named after a famous 
Norwich knight who erected it as an 
act of penance. Approaching by this 





FROM THE SOUTHEAST 


Showing the South Transept (to the reader’s 
left) the Apse with its Flying Buttresses, 
and St. Lukes Chapel (the small ‘round struc- 
ture in the central foreground). Nurse Ca- 
vell’s grave is on the other side of the Apse (to 
the right.) 


gate we immediately come face to face 
with the west front of the Cathedral 
which is the least satisfactory and 
most commonplace feature of the 
whole building. One thing which de- 
tracts from its dignity is the west win- 
dow which is far too large for its po- 
sition, and filled moreover with mod- 
ern (c. 1850) stained glass of a com- 
paratively poor type. 
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Entering by the great west door we 
are at once struck by the grandeur of 
the long Norman nave; this impres- 
sion is produced by the combined ef- 
fects of its height, its massive piers, 
and the imposing form of the golden- 
piped organ which looms in the dis- 
tance silhouetted against the back- 





FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


Passing southward around the South Tran- 
sept (at the left of the proceeding illustration) 
we get this imposing view of the south side 
of the Nave (to the reader’s left and the 
west side of the South Transept (to the 
reader’s right). 


ground of light from the windows in 
the clevestory of the apse. Strictly 
speaking, the nave consists of seven 
bays or fourteen compartments, but 
one of these latter is occupied by the 
stone choir screen which was built by 
Bishop Lyhart, while the choir pushes 
itself forward* into the next two, thus 
leaving eleven compartments for the 
rest of the nave. The height (72 ft.) 
is accentuated by the narrowness of 
both nave and choir. It will be ob- 


*This was usual in monastic’ churches. 
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served that two compartments on the 
south side have been altered into the 
perpendicular style of architecture, 
and it ought also to be noted that the 
second pier west of the screen on 
either side is, unlike all the others, 
round in form, and spirally fluted after 
the manner of some of those at Dur- 
ham Cathedral. Looking down the 
north aisle one gets what is said to be 
the longest purely Norman vista to be 
found anywhere. 

The triforium (i.e., the story above 
the lowest arches) is exceedingly lofty 
as is evidenced by the fact that the 
32 ft. organ pipes stand upright there- 
in, only the lowest three or four being 
mitred. Above the triforium is the 
original Norman clevestory, but the 
windows of the former, as well as 
those of the nave aisles, are all of a 
later period. As there are only nine 
colored windows in the whole of this 
part of the building, the nave is splen- 
didly lighted for a Norman church. 

But the most interesting feature of 
all to note is the magnificent vaulting 
which was added by Bishop Lyhart, 
the original Norman wooden roof hav- 
ing been destroyed by fire in 1463. It 
bears 328 bosses depicting a complete 
record of events from the Creation to 
the Last Judgment, and is said to be 
unique by reason of its completeness. 
All these bosses were originally col- 
ored and must then have presented 
a gorgeous spectacle. It should be 
said, in justice to Lyhart, that the west 
window owes its great size to the fact 
that he was anxious to light this won- 
derful roof. It will be seen therefore 
that there was method in his madness 
in that respect. 


Passing through the choir screen the 
full splendor of the truly wondrous 
presbytery bursts upon one like a ray 
of brilliant sunshine, and one pauses 
to take breath, as it were, to recover 
from the effect which the magnificent 
Norman apse has produced. The orig- 
inal Norman clevestory and roof were 
damaged by the falling tower in 1361 
but were rebuilt by Bishop Percy who 
died in 1369. The clevestory still re- 
mains and is transitional, decorated 
and perpendicular in style, and its 
three easternmost windows are filled 
with stained glass. In 1463 when the 

















CASE 


THE ORGAN 
Closer view of the west front of the organ case (as seen from the 





west door) with the crestings removed from the pipe towers. 
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building was struck by lightning, the 
roof was again destroyed by the fall- 
ing of the burning spire, and the pres- 
ent stone vault was added by Bishop 
Goldwell whose tenure of office lasted 
from 1472 to 1499. This necessitated 
the addition of the flying buttresses al- 
ready mentioned, to take the thrust of 
the vault. 

But we are getting ahead as we are 
talking of the extreme eastern arm of 
the Cathedral, the floor of which is 
raised 3 steps above the level of the 
rest of the building. Before leaving 
this part of our subject, however, it 
should be said that the presbytery 
consists of two bays or four compart- 
ments, all of which in their lower 
stages have been transformed from 
the Norman into the square-headed 
perpendicular style. As will be seen 
from the illustration the arches of the 
apse remain unspoiled. 

Now let us turn our attention to 
things nearer at hand. Standing at 
the entrance to the choir, immediately 
under the organ, on our right and 
left are the stalls, 60 in number, which 
are almost black with age and very 
elaborately carved. Facing east, to 
our right is the Prior’s seat, and to the 
left, that of the Sub-Prior, now occu- 
pied by the Dean and Sub-Dean re- 
spectively. The others are occupied 
by the residential canons, archdeacons, 
and honorary canons, while the pre- 
centor has his seat at the easternmost 
end on the north or cantoris side, and 
the minor canon occupies a_ similar 
position opposite him on the south or 
decani side. The choir sits on more 
modern benches in front of the cano- 
pied stalls. 

At the ends of the stalls we come to 
the crossing of the fine Norman tran- 
sept which is allowed to be the very 
finest specimen of its kind to be found 
anywhere, although that at Peterboro’ 
is a close rival. The stone vault was 
added by Bishop Nykke owing to the 
original wooden roof’s having been 
burnt in 1509. 

Gazing up into the lantern tower one 
cannot but be struck with the rich 
Norman work to be there seen. We 
notice above the arches of the cross- 
ing a vaulted passage with six arches 
pierced in the inner walls. Above 


this is another arcade which stops just 
before the corners to allow of large cir- 
cular holes, and above this is another 
gallery with three windows on either 
side. From the lower of these gal- 
leries some quaint and charming peeps 
into the nave, presbytery, and transept 
can be obtained. 

Passing by the quaint 15th century 
Pelican lectern in which there is said 
to be enough metal to produce a dozen 
modern replicas, we notice on our left 
the modern oak pulpit erected in mem- 
ory of Dean Goulburn who died in 
1889 (the elaborately carved stone pul- 
pit in the nave is also in memory of 
him) whilst on the right stands the 
Bishop’s throne which was designed 
by the late J. L. Pearson, R.A., and 
erected in 1894. Then turning to the 
left out of the presbytery we come into 
the presbytery aisle or processional 
path which runs right round behind 
the altar from transept to transept. 

Soon we come to the Jesus Chapel 
which is fellow to that dedicated to St. 
Luke on the south side. There were 
originally three of these Norman 
chapels but that dedicated to Our 
Lady, and of course situated at the 
extreme eastern end of the apse, was 
destroyed and replaced by one in the 
Early English style. This in turn was 
also destroyed, but the points of con- 
tact with the main building can still 
be seen from the exterior, and inside, 
the entrance arches, beautifully pro- 
portioned, can also be observed. In 
plan the Norman chapels form seg- 
ments of circles joined, the altar being 
placed in the smaller part. At the 
present time, the Dean (*the Very 
Rev. H. C. Beeching, D.D., formerly 
Canon of Westminster) is anxious to 
build, as a war memorial, a Lady 
Chapel corresponding in style to the 
existing two, but some critics are cry- 
ing out against this, and wish for one 
in the Early English style like that so 
wantonly destroyed by a former Dean, 
pleading that Norwich is singularly 
deficient in buildings of that particular 
type. 

Of the Chapter House nothing now 
remains but its entrance arches from 
the east walk of the cloisters: the 


*Since these lines were written Dean Beech- 
ing has died very suddenly. 
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building stood immediately in front of 
the South transept and stretched a 
considerable distance eastward. 

The cloisters lie on the south side and 
are classed amongst the finest in Eng- 
land, the interior garth being about 145 
ft. square. They were begun in c.1297 
and not finished until 1426-36: the orig- 
inal Norman cloisters—probably of 
wood—were destroyed by fire in 1272. 


CLOISTER WALK 
Eastern walk, marked CW in the ground plan. 


The precincts of the Cathedral are 
called “The Close” and there we find 
many fine and charming old residences, 
among them being the Bishop’s Pal- 
ace, the Deanery, and the abodes of the 
canons residentiary. The Deanery is 
situated on the south-eastern side of 
the Cathedral and from its garden, and 
that of the Palace, which is on the 
north side, magnificent views of the 
fabric can be obtained. There, as in 
similar places in other cathedral cities, 
there is a peculiar old-world charm 
which fascinates and mesmerizes, and 
makes one dream of ancient days when 
the monastic buildings stood intact in 
all their glory. Now nothing but 
ruins of these remain for they were 
demolished at the Dissolution of the 
Greater Monasteries in 1539. It might 
be mentioned, in passing, that Nor- 
wich also possessed another and 
smaller monastery—one of those de- 
stroyed in 1536 at the Dissolution of 
the Smaller Monasteries—the church 
and cloisters of which still remain. 
The former is now the property of the 
city and is used for secular purposes; 


NorwicH CATHEDRAL 


in it are held the Norwich Triennial 
Musical Festivals which are recog- 
nized events in English musical life. 

Before passing on to discuss the 
music associated with the Cathedral 
we must give the dimensions of the 
edifice, in order that readers may ob- 
tain some idea of its importance in 
that respect, and also be able to com- 
pare it with others which we hope to 
describe at a later date: 


Total length 407 ft. 

Length of nave 252 ft. 

Length to choir screen 200 it. 
Width of nave and aisles 72 it. 
Width at transept 180 ft. 
Height of presbytery 83 ft. 
Area 34,800 sq. ft. 


At the recent Service of Thanksgiving 
for victory at was estimated that 6,000 
people were present. 

One cannot close this portion of our 
subject without paying a tribute to the 
memory of Dean Lefroy, who died in 
1909, and whose enthusiasm for the 
Cathedral he served knew no bounds. 
Dean Goulburn, his predecessor, freely 
spent his own private fortune upon the 
fabric, but Dr. Lefroy did what was 
still more difficult, and certainly more 
unpopular, for he obtained thousands 
of pounds from the purses of other 
peoples, and it is mainly owing to his 
indefatigable zeal that the building 
now stands in so fine a state of preser- 
vation. He was, moreover, an eloquent 
preacher, and it was he who initiated 
the popular Sunday evening services 
in the nave; these are still carried on 
but they lack his forceful presence and 
stirring appeals. 


What is Religion? 


“M USIC and dancing were inti- 
mately connected in ancient re- 
ligious worship, and poetry was not 
long in joining them,” says the Balti- 


more Catholic Review. But now we 
wear funeral robes, long faces, and 
hypocritical hearts, in the vain hope 
that Divinity hates joy and admires 
shams. 
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HARMONIC TENDENCIES 





Whole Tone and Other Systems 
WALTER EDWARD HOWE 


HE ORGAN is_ gradually 
coming into its own as a 
concert instrument, and 
gaining champions who can 
treat it as such and preserve 

its idiom. It has suffered so long as 
an instrument of torture, clothed in 
the guise of religious use, and has so 
long been the medium for trite impro- 
visations or superlatively uninspired 
voluntaries, that the public will be 
slow to recognize the point of view of 
the modern school when applied to or- 
gan music. 

Although the modern tendencies in 
composition have been making them- 
selves felt somewhat in organ music, 
still it must be said that there are rela- 
tively few organ composers who are 
making decided use of the new idioms. 
Here and there can be found interest- 
ing harmonies which do not savor of 
the class room, but they often prove 
to be fugitive rather than vital ele- 
ments. 

As the concert organ gains strength, 
so will the music for it gain in inde- 
pendence and individuality. This is 
already proved, as a glance over the 
repertory written for the instrument 
in the last ten years will show. 

Music is an art and cannot be said 
to be religious or secular. Organ 
music then is not religious, but may 
be in harmony with religious worship, 
as it may be in harmony with purely 
esthetic enjoyment. It is entirely 
adapted to ultra modern treatment, 
and quite as much the medium for 
such composition as the piano or the 
orchestra. 

The whole tone system is one of the 
most useful and interesting of the 
modern devises. When spoken of, the 
name of Debussy is usually associated 
with it, but it is not his creation; it 
has come into use gradually and is in 
no sense an individuality any more 
than the chromatic or any other scale 
system. The chord, being divided into 
three major thirds, makes possible 
some decidedly interesting effects ow- 





ing to the fact that its notation per- 
mits any of these intervals to appear. 
as diminished fourths. This flexibil- 
ity invites numberless shadings and 
colors, at once subtle and elusive. 
The augmented chord is possibly the 
most apparent derived from this sys-. 
tem. A very charming use of this 
chord is to. take two of the triads to- 
gether, i. e., one on A and the other 
on B. This gives the whole scale 
sounding at once with telling effect. 
(By an error in engraving the clef for 
the left hand part is made the F in- 
stead of the C. clef.) Joseph Bonnet 





uses the augmented chord effectively 
in his Elfs. His treatment is not ultra 
modern, but very interesting. 

There are but two different whole 
tone scales; the one used above, and 
the other starting a semi-tone from it. 
As a result of this, much misunder- 
standing has arisen and frequent in- 
stances of atrocious chord spelling 
have arisen. This is excused with the 
jaunty remark that any notation is all 
right, but I beg to disagree. If the 
two different series are used inter- 
changeably they should be written ac- 
cording to the individuality of each 
series without regard to the appear- 
ance of false relations. There are no 
such things in the whole tone system! 

When the chords contain seconds 
and other intervals, the harmonic ef- 
fects are multiplied ad infinitum. By 
adroit use of the inversions of these 
chords the most wonderful effects can 
be obtained, especially in sonority. 

A misuse of this material is horrible 
beyond all words and careful study 
should be made of it before trying it. 
The whole tone system can be as in- 
evitable as the diatonic. 

As a modulatory medium the whole 
tone chords offer inexhaustible possi- 
bilities used in conjunction with the 
other systems. The very fact that they 
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have no central key or tonality makes 
them invaluable in the process of mod- 
ulation, and such a welcome relief. 


—,Ferptian Suite, 


R.8. STOUGHTON 


aceel, 
Sw. strings 


2 


4 


Pastel W. E. HOWE 








Several organ composers use the 
whole tone scale treated as passing 
notes, notably Bonnet and Vierne. 
Pietro Yon makes a fairly interesting 
excursion into the whole tone in the 
last part of his Sonato Chromatica. 
For a decidedly well conceived use of 
this system I would recommend a 
careful perusal of the Intermezzo from 
Vierne’s Third Symphony. 

Most amazing effects can be ob- 
tained by an apparently simple har- 
monic basis. One of these is to take 
the double octave and divide it into 
unequal thirds. It can be readily seen 


what interesting possibilities lie in 
such a structure as this. The mani- 
fold ramifications of similar structures 
would well repay the explorer, but an 
exposition here is impossible. 

There is an interesting procedure 
called “elision.” Practically, this is 
really the omission of certain forma- 
tions too obvious to be written. In 
other words, the ear of the musician 
is now so acute and so thoroughly 
steeped in the old types, that he knows 
frequently and exactly what is coming. 
These things are taken for granted 
and left out; the passage (usually 
cadential) containing only the salient 
points with striking force. One mod- 
ern composer is an accomplished mas- 
ter of this device, which he uses very 
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frequently. As a clever example note 
the ending of C5. Any reference to 
the dominant chord would have been 
an insult! 





An interesting and beautiful effect 
is obtained by “evaporation.” There 
are not many musicians who will tol- 
erate this yet, even though it is used 
by some of the representative organ 
composers. The tonality must be well 
represented with a firm and secure 
root. This must be felt absolutely or 
the effect becomes merely eccentric. 
In this chord may appear one or more 
dissonances which do not resolve, but 
the whole is allowed to evaporate, so 
to speak, and dissonance merges into 
consonance as’ bright objects will 
merge into duller ones when passing 
into the mist beyond the line of clear 
vision. We might call it camouflage 


were the term not so much over-, 


worked. Two dissimilar examples 
come to my mind; both decidedly 
clever. At the end of C6 note the 
chord of F sharp major with G sharp 


in the chord. This does not resolve, . 


but see how carefully it is treated. 
doen 


> 












Roy Spaulding Stoughton uses the 
idea in a gentler way at the end of his 
“Dreams.” He assists the effect by 
his choice of registration of which I 
shall say more later. 

There are many more interesting 
impressionistic procedures which I 
must pass over to speak of one of the 
most valuable of all the modern ideas. 
The “duodecuple” system is probably 
the most radical of all. The scale is 
based upon the idea of pure unequal 
tuning. 

Considerable misunderstanding of 
this system is bound to arise until the 
idea of our present system of notation 
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is given up. The chromatic scale as- 
sumes the diatonic as its basis, the 
chromatic notes being only modifica- 
tions of the diatonic. The “duode- 
cuple” assumes each to be of equal 
importance and bases the whole struc- 
ture upon this premise. 

As I have previously hinted, our 
present notation becomes tremendous- 
ly cumbersome and awkward when ap- 
plied to this system and it is mani- 
festly impossible to make it look well 
on paper, but from the musical stand- 
point it is as useful as it is revolu- 
tionary. 

So tar as I am aware, there are but 


‘two general ways of using the “duo- 


decuple” system as found in the music 
of the ultra modern composers today. 
Briefly they are the insistence of a 
tonality or central scheme, and the ab- 
solute abandonment of any tonal cen- 
ter whatsoever. Of the two, the first, 
of course, admits of far more practical 
use today. Of the future we can only 
surmise. 

When one contemplates the idea of 
equality of all intervals the amazing 
possibilities of the scheme become ap- 
parent. A given interval such as the 
octave, being equally divided, pos- 
sesses possibilities which we have 
only just begun to touch upon. 

Cesar Frank hit upon the idea in his 
Piece-Heroique. In his second theme 
in F sharp major he reveals both 
melody and accompaniment frankly in 
the “duodecuple” scheme, and who 
will deny the lurid effect of it? 


Piéce Heroique 


CESAR FRANCK 





An abandonment of the dominant is 
understood, of course. There are cer- 
tain other chord formations which as- 
sume its place, notably the chord on 
the seventh semi-tonal degree. I re- 
frain from naming the chord because it 
admits of difference in treatment and 
point of view. 

If there is to be no tonal centre 
there can be no key signature. The 
use of this will be consequently con- 
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fined to small limitations, but as a de- 
vice for contrast or bridge work there 
is absolutely nothing more effective. 

There are some composers who 
write for the organ who apparently 
prefer to make only short excursions 
into the realm of the ultra modern, 
but who have evolved for themselves 
individual systems derived from the 
new material. Of these I would espe- 
cially mention Louis Vierne. In his 
music can be found places where the 
new systems are used, not by acci-. 
dent but by design. Among younger 
composers, Stoughton shows rather in- 
teresting tendencies. 

The last point is the individuality 
of the instrument. The organ is not 
an orchestra and should not be treated 
as an imitation of it. The organ has 
so many characteristic timbre it be- 
comes the vehicle for very different 
kinds of color and ideas. 

The modern “grey-hounds” are so 
well equipped with mechanisms that 
performers frequently become depend- 
ent upon them and abuse them, as well 
as giving a shabby reading of the 
score. There is nothing more madden- 
ing than to hear a recitalist go through 
a program on a set series of combina- 
tions which serve every purpose. 

If we are to apply modern harmonic 
tendencies to organ music we must 
also treat them at the organ as modern 
and not as so much hurdy-gurdy mu- 
sic. The most flexible treatment is 
essential and many exquisite passages 
are lost because the color is not sym- 
pathetically felt. The lack of coordi- 
nation in organ building and nomen- 
clature makes it inevitable that the 
composer is unable to registrate his 
piece to fit every organ. He can indi- 
cate in general terms his scheme, but 
the performer must carefully study 
over the color scheme before he goes 
to the organ. 

The ultra modern systems have long 
since passed the crude stage, and 
should be treated as vital music with 
something to say. It will not do to 
dribble along on a Vox Humana any 
more than it will to pull out a Dia- 
pason. 

Progressions have their individual 
color; of that there is little doubt. A 
study of modern organ music shows 
plainly that there are basic color 
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schemes fitting general harmonic char- 
acteristics. A glance at Louis Vierne’s 
Intermezzo would indicate a rather 
bizarre effect, but it must be remem- 
bered that the Gambe on the French 
organ is a very different affair from 
ours, and the Flutes will give the 
foundation color. 

The utmost advantage must be 
made of the powers of the modern or- 
gan to illuminate the modern scores. 
A sympathetic study of this music by 
our concert organists would do much 
to stimulate musicians and composers 
—finally publishers. 

I am firmly persuaded that the or- 
chestra should not be imitated on the 
organ. The imitation is obvious and 
disastrous to the organ. The element 
of dissonance prevails in modern mu- 
sic and unless carefully treated will 
lose its effect. Two very clashing 
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chords can be brought together with - 


serene effect if the timbres are sympa- 
thetically contrasted. We do not need 
to try to imitate the orchestral routine 
to treat situations like this, but we 
can learn much from it. The misuse 
of the crescendo pedal will ruin a mag- 
nificent progression simply because 
we cannot add instruments in the sub- 
tle way of the orchestra—but this is 
an interesting subject in itself. 

The modern organ is an inspiring 
instrument, and the literature for it is 
growing bolder and at the same time 
more subtle. A word about these 
beautiful harmonic schemes seems to 
me to be quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the time when magnificent 
instruments and splendid virtuosi are 
rapidly developing, while the reper- 
tory for the instrument is a little over- 
worn. 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


ORN September 6, 1838, in Elgin, 
Scotland, George Ashdown Auds- 
ley studied architecture and prac- 

tised it in his native town, in 1856 mov- 
ing to Liverpool, where he was a most 
important factor in designing many of 
its most important buildings. As Hall 
Caine writes of him in The Biograph, 
London, “Mr. Audsley has an art- 
manner that cannot be mistaken. . 

no visitor to Liverpool who brings 
with him an average stock of art 
knowledge can fail to recognize even 
amidst so much variety the distinctive* 
manner of the architect who has given 
the city some of its choicest public and 
private buildings.” 

As a tribute to the fineness of Mr. 
Audsley’s art in architecture and deco- 
ration, Mr. Caine writes, “We have 
seen certain of the plates [of Mr. 
Audsley’s book on _  Polychromatic 
Decoration] and can say that anything 
more exquisitely beautiful than the 
printing, or more admirably conceived 
and executed than the designs, it 
avould not be possible to obtain from 
any source whatever.” Among his 
many books on architecture, decora- 
tion, and kindred arts are: Handbook 


*The italics are Mr. Caine’s—Ed. 





of Christian Symbolism, Guide to the 
Art of Illuminating and Missal Paint- 
ing, Keramic Arts of Japan (copies of 
which finally sold, as the edition be- 
came exhausted, for One Thousand 
Dollars each), Popular Dictionary of 
Architecture and the Allied Arts, etc., 
etc., not to mention his monumental 
and unsurpassable two volumes, The 
Art of Organ Building. Among Mr. 
Audsley’s architectural works may be 
mentioned the Bowling Green build- 
ing on lower Broadway, New York, 
and the Church of St. Edward the 
Martyr, Philadelphia. 


One day in the year 1865, Mr. Auds- 
ley decided he would like to learn to 
play the organ; but before carrying it 
to conclusion he awoke in time to turn 
his attention to something more dis- 
tinctive. Anybody could learn to play 
an organ, but who could build one? 
Building one was certainly more de- 
sirable than playing one, so the deci- 
sion was made; he would build an 
organ. A brief visit to an organ fac- 
tory (where he saw the inside of an 
organ for the first time in his life and 
where he learned of its construction 
for the first time) preceded some hours 
of careful arithmetic, with the result 
that an order went out next day to a 
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lumber mill, other orders going to 
manufacturers of other necessary ma- 
terials, and in short order the living 
room of the Audsley residence was 
transformed into a work-shop. During 
his spare hours for seven full years 
George Ashdown Audsley was invari- 
ably to be found in his’ work-shop 
making something he had never known 
anything about before, and doing it, 
we may be perfectly sure, with the 
same skill, the same minute attention 
to detail, the same fine hand, that have 
marked every Audsley product; and 
the result was a small chamber organ 
of nineteen registers the like of which 
had never been thought of before and 
has hardly been attempted since in 
spite of the tremendous favor in which 
it was held by the premier organists 
of no less a conservative country than 
England. 

In personality George Ashdown 
Audsley is a gentleman, refined in 
manner, bearing somewhat the mark- 
ings of an aristocrat mixed with the 
characteristics of an energetic worker 
who works not for a living (which is 
not worth what it costs today) but for 
an ideal. Mr. Audsley is amiable, 
energetic, almost youthful in his lithe 
manner. That he devoted a part of his 
unending energy to the organ world 
makes the whole world of music 
debtor to him. Hope-Jones achieved 
in a mechanical way wonders which 
we have not learned to appreciate even 
yet, because Hope-Jones lived a hun- 
dred years ahead of his day. George 
Ashdown Audsley has conceived, and 
in one instrument in a measure accom- 


plished, equally as great improvements 
in a tonal way—and it is just like 
humanity to sit down and talk it over 
for a hundred years before actually 
doing anything about it at all. But 
Mr. Audsley is a patient man, and just 
as he had to wait for time and a new 
generation to recognize the superiority 
of his Audsley-Willis Pedal Clavier 
(which is not as carefully followed 
even today as it deserves to be) so 
also can he wait for time and a new 
generation of organ builders and organ 
specifiers (the latter are the more 
powerful) to understand and apply the 
sane, logical, irrefutable principles of 
his tonal development of the “Temple 
of Tone.” 

But it will come. Time will enforce 
his arguments in innumerable ways 
and the unenclosed pipe voice will be 
exterminated and no longer allowed to 
dominate the refined and cultured 
voice of the pipe under expressive con- 
trol, registers will be added to make 
tones rather than an organ of a thou- 
sand registers (which is an impossible 
monster anyway) and dual expression 
when applied to families of tones will 
orchestralize the organ and which is 
more vital, the organist and render 
each capable of greater flights of tonal 
imaginations: and who can predict the 
future of this Temple of Tone? 

To George Ashdown Audsley then 
belongs the sincere gratitude of the 
music world in general and the organ 
world in particular; and to George 
Ashdown Audsley’s memory history 
will write a fair, an ineradicable page, 
and one well deserved. 


THE VIEWPOINT 
Color: Painting the Picture 


LATHAM 


tially a composer. He should be 

qualified by nature and by study 
to penetrate beneath the surface of a 
composition and grasp its basic idea. 
Otherwise, either through superficial- 
ity of conception or through ignorance 
of conception or through ignorance, his 
interpretation is as likely to be de- 
structive as constructive, and he may 
even wholly nullify the composer’s in- 


F itty real interpreter is poten- 





TRUE 


tent. The organist, then, who more 
than any other instrumentalist repro- 
duces—indeed, actually recreates in the 
tone-colors of his instrument—the pic- 
ture suggested by the composer, must 
somehow put himself in harmony with 
the composer’s thought and feeling. 
How shall this be done? 

It is assumed at the outset that the 
organist has already made himself fa- 
miliar with his tone palette—that he 
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knows the value of organ stops in 
terms of orchestral color and that he 
can combine and re-combine them to 
produce readily whatever effect he 
desires. Until so much has been ac- 
complished he is not ready to paint 
intelligently. Let us continue the 
process from this point. 

There are two ways in which the 
interpreter must bind himself closely 
to the composer. The first, through 
the intellect, is common alike to the 
organist and to all other interpreters. 
It includes form and dynamics, but 
leaves color, as we understand it, al- 
most wholly out of the question. The 
second, through emotional sympathy, 
deals with tempo and with color, and 
is of peculiar interest to the organist. 


FORM 


Psychologists tell us that form is in- 
separable from thought itself; that a 
thought determines its form. One of 
the surest avenues of approach to a 
composer’s thought, then, lies in the 
form of his composition. A musical 
idea that would naturally clothe itself 
in the form of a fugue is not likely to 
masquerade as a waltz. With the form 
of a composition as his starting point, 
the interpreter may set out in quest 
of the composer’s basic thought, sure 
that his face is turned in the right 
direction. 

One of the essentials of interpreta- 
tion, then, is that the performer shall 
understand something of the technic of 
music composition. He must master 
a few of its principles. These the 
composer has already learned; partly 
by study and experimentation, partly, 
no doubt, by a sort of intuition that 
serves to pilot him safely between the 
Scylla of hide-bound  scholasticism 
and the Charybdis of unbridled license. 
Just how complete the _ technical 


knowledge of the performer need be I 


cannot say. But if he plays fugues it 
is perhaps not too much to ask that he 
shall be able to recognize the original 
melodic form of the subject wherever 
it occurs though it might be too great 
a strain upon his capacity to expect 
him to follow it through augmentation, 
diminution, inversion, etc.; and if he 
includes sonatas in his repertory it is 
to be hoped that he will be sufficiently 
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familiar with sonata form to differen- 
tiate intelligently in his treatment of 
exposition and development. Apart 
from one or two of the larger forms, 
however, a rudimentary knowledge 
will suffice, for most compositions con- 
form roughly to the outlines of simple 
binary or ternary form, which are 
easily recognized. 


UNITY—SYM METRY—VARIETY 


Schopenhauer mentions three essen- 
tials in the construction of a work of 
art. They are unity, symmetry and - 
variety ; “and the greatest of these” is 
unity. “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before unity” is the first com- 
mandment of the composer’s trilogy ; 
and as in a very real sense it may be 
said that the other nine command- 
ments of the Mosaic decalogue are 
elaborations of the first, even so in art 
it follows that symmetry and variety 
are not separate commandments but 
are based on unity as modifications of 
the original principle. Out of unity 
will inevitably grow symmetry and 
variety. One need only play a com- 
position of Bach or of César Franck, 
the ancient or the modern, or of any 
great composer between the two, to 
find an exemplification of the true rela- 
tion which symmetry of form and 
variety of detail should bear to unity 
of idea; and if the interpreter is to 
harmonize his reproduction with the 
intent of the composer, he, too, must 
preserve in his playing the same deli- 
cate interrelationship. 

So far as purely intellectual inter- 
pretation goes, the player need know 
little more. A knowledge of form and 
an application of the Schopenhauerian 
rule-of-three will make his playing in- 
telligent. Moreover, he will be tread- 
ing upon perfectly safe ground. Most 
players stop right here. They never 
venture beyond the safe precincts of 
intellectuality; and their playing—- 
flawless, smug, self-satisfied—is about 
as interesting as that of a well-handled 
pianola. 

COLOR 


It is when the interpreter approaches 
the problem of tone-color—and the 
organist must approach it if he is to 
become anything more than a skillful 
technician—that he leaves the domain 
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of exact knowledge and ventures out 
upon more or less uncharted seas. 
Color is a comparatively recent addi- 
tion to the stock-in-trade of the human 
race. So late as the time of Homer or 
the oldest of the Old Testament writ- 
ers, barely three colors were recog- 
nized by man; and even today, as is 
proved by over two hundred thousand 
experiments in color, one person in 
every forty-seven is wholly color- 
blind, while the number who fail to 
distinguish delicate shades is literally 
legion. 

Undoubtedly a thought that imme- 
diately clothes itself in appropriate 
form does actually translate itself 
equally immediately into appropriate 
tone or color—perhaps also into fra- 
grance or flavor. But—and here is the 
important thing for us to remember— 
the race has not possessed these facul- 
ties sufficiently long, nor is our ap- 
preciation of tone and color as yet 
sufficiently accurate, to enable us to 
determine precisely what tone or color 
corresponds with a given thought. It 
is not necessary to go deeply into the 
psychology of the matter. Some day 
the race will have developed its sense 
of sight to include many colors and 
many correspondences not now recog- 
nized, or at least not now generally 
agreed upon; then the interpreter in 
color or in tone will tread upon firmer 
ground. 

There are other things that aid in 
the interpretation of emotional values, 
but in this discussion I shall confine 
my attention to tone-color because it 
is primarily with tone-color that the 
organist has to deal. The problem to 
be solved is this: how shall we use 
tone-color in re-creating the picture 
that we suppose the composer to have 
had in mind? Solely by experimenta- 
tion; this is the only answer that can 
truthfully be given. It behooves us to 
be very humble in the face of this 
truth. The experiments of one organ- 
ist are about as valuable as those of 
another, and it may be given unto the 
foolish to confound the wisdom of the 
mighty. No one may arrogate to him- 
self authority and say, “My color- 
scheme is right; yours is wholly 
wrong.” Each may honestly say, “I 
prefer mine to yours,” and he may 


give a reason for the belief that is in 
him. Many varieties of personal equa- 
tion enter into one’s judgment, and the 
homeliest virtue, charity, is the one we 
should most assiduously cultivate in 
our judgment of others. If, for in- 
stance, one happens to have been born 
under the wonderful blue of Italian 
skies, he will seek on the organ a 
tonal correspondence of this luminous 
blue. Or if a truly Celtic tempera- 
ment, enjoying his color in huge blocks 
of unalloyed purity, translates its pref- 
erence into organ tones the result may 
seem monotonous to those of us who 
belong to mixed races and therefore 
prefer our color in shimmering shades 
rather than in bold primary tones. 
Because, in dealing with tone-color, a 
sense of the precise correspondence of 
tone with idea is still in process of de- 
velopment, these personal and racial 
elements enter thus largely into our 
preference and becloud our judgment. 
Possibly, when we condemn most ut- 
terly, he whom we condemn knows 
more about it than we do; or possibly 
he knows it differently. Truth is 
many-sided; the time has not yet ar- 
rived for dogmatism in the matter of 
tone-color. 


Like his fellow-artist on canvas, all 
the organist can do is to continue to 
experiment. A composer sometimes 
gives us a definite hint about the emo- 
tional meaning of his composition. I 
hold no brief for program music; but 
since from childhood we are accus- 
tomed to receive impressions through 
the medium of words, I believe that 
we grasp an emotional meaning, at 
times, through some explanatory word 
or phrase, whereas without it we 
grope blindly in the dark. MacDowell 
gives just this sort of hint in some of 
his shorter tone poems for piano, and 
Gordon Nevin quotes felicitously from 
Omar Khayyam in his “Song of Sor- 
row” for the organ. No organist 
would ever play the three spring songs 
of Macfarlane, Hollins, and Brewer 
similarly. But of the three Dr. 
Brewer’s is in a sense the easiest to 
interpret because of the sprightly 
stanza which he quotes at the begin- 
ning. The instinct that prompts a 
composer to do this sort of thing is a 
true one. He himself has perhaps 
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failed at times to divine the meaning 
of another’s composition; therefore he 
seeks by every possible means to 
“make straight in the desert” the high- 
way of his own thought. 

Sometimes the suggestion is em- 
bodied, not in words, but in directions 
for registration. Dethier’s Nocturne 
is a case in point. The indication of 
the solo Cornopean with tremolo de- 
termines the character of the piece. 
Without it, who would have suspected 
that Mr. Dethier intended the Noc- 
turne to be painted in such lush 
colors? The wonderfully impressive 
slow movement in Reubke’s 94th 
Psalm, in which it is the delicate in- 
terplay of suggested tone-color that 
paints the picture, is a similar instance 
of the use of helpful hints in regis- 
tration. 

IMAGINATION 


The solution of the problem depends 
upon the degree to which the inter- 
preter succeeds in harmonizing his 
choice of register with the emotional 
keynote of the composition. When a 
definite hint is given it is not difficult 
to approximate the intended effect, or 
at least to invent an effect that will 
prove reasonably satisfactory. What 
about those compositions that offer 
no hint whatever? There are many 
of these, and here the selection of an 
appropriate tone-key is wholly a mat- 
ter of experimentation. Is there any 
method of procedure, any system of 
experimentation, that promises to 
yield satisfactory results? 


I offer a single suggestion. It is 
that the interpreter make a definite 
story or plan and conform his registra- 
tion to it. Just as it is more or less 
fatal to artistic success in tailoring to 
cut into a piece of goods without a 
pattern, either material or mental; so 
it is equally fatal to artistic success in 
interpretation to dash wildly into a 
composition without knowing what it 
means. If it is worth playing at all it 
has an emotional value. Too many of 
us play to the care-free measure of 
“I don’t know where I’m going, but 
I’m on my way”; and if we, the in- 
terpreters, don’t know where we are 
going, rest assured that the listener 
will be no wiser. I admit frankly that 
we shall probably never know whether 
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or not we succeed in sounding the 
composer’s emotional keynote. The 
chances are many to one against our 
ever doing so. But that need not trou- 
ble us seriously. It is a working hy- 
pothesis in psychology that thought 
vibrations, like all other vibrations 
with which we are familiar, “tend to 
reproduce themselves, and when they 
strike upon the mental body of an- 
other they tend to provoke in it their 
own rate of motion.” That is to say, 
a strong thought—and a creative 
thought is a strong one—will tend to 
produce in the mind of another a sim- 
ilarly strong thought. The important 
point is that the thought will be sim- 
ilar, not necessarily identical. There- 
fore I have faith to believe that if the 
organist seeks earnestly he will be re- 
warded, not by finding the identical 
emotional note that sounded in the 
composer’s thought, but by finding a 
similar and equally good one. In a 
remote sense this process tends to 
eliminate personality, about the un- 
desirability of which we hear so much 
in these days. It is a step towards. 
the attainment of universality in art. 
It is letting art shine through, un- 
clouded by personality or any other 
limitation. 

I will illustrate the practical work- 
ing-out of this method by showing 
how one might be supposed to pro- 
ceed in seeking the tone-value of a 
composition like Debussy’s “Clair de 
Lune,” which is admirably adapted to 
the organ, though it was written nei- 
ther for organ nor orchestra, but for 
the neutral tints of the piano. The 
title gives us little assistance beyond 
the fact that the piece is a night piece, 
a nocturne. Now, so far as emotional 
value is concerned, a nocturne may 
suggest anything pertaining to night, 
from the sizzling heat of the New York 
tenement district on a summer even- 
ing to the cool lights of Whistler’s 
“Battersea Bridge.” It is from the 
composition itself, from its emotional 
effect upon the player, that a picture 
must be made, and until some picture 
exists in his imagination it cannot im- 
press itself upon that of the listener. 
Let the interpreter put himself in the 
mental attitude in which he believes 
Debussy may have been when inspired 
to compose “Clair de Lune.” 
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“The picture that lies before me,” 
he may imagine Debussy to say, “is 
of the broad expanse of a lake. It 
is in the dreamy oriental southland, 
where (as old Sanscrit writers used 
to say) the moonlight distills great 
drops of honey out of the heavy, hu- 
mid atmosphere. It is quiet; the air 
is languid, almost sensuous; one seems 
to sink back into its softness. There 
is nowhere a stir of life. A tiny boat 
in the middle of the lake lies motion- 
less, as if it were itself a part of the 
night, or perhaps a larger drop of 
honey distilled from the moonlight 
and the languorous atmosphere and 
dropped upon the surface of the water. 
Not far away to the right a lightly 
wooded point juts into the lake, and 
between tree-trunks may be seen the 
the intermittent gleam of moonlit wat- 
ers beyond. There, half hidden by the 
trees, stands a small ancient temple, 
and from this temple, through the 
caressing warmth of the honey-laden 
air, comes now and again the sound 
of bells; silver bells, I call them, be- 
cause their tones are silvery on the 
drowsy air. . Thus hour after 
hour passes, and I sit and dream until 
the lake and the moonlight and the 
honey-laden air and the temple bells 
create within my emotional conscious- 
ness an impression that is mine forever 
but that can never be translated into 
words. Through music I give you my 
emotional experience; through music 
you share with me the impression cre- 
ated by the lake and the moon and the 
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temple bells, in the far-away dreamy 
southland.” 

With this or a similar picture in 
mind the organist is ready to experi- 
ment with tone-color ; and now all that 
remains is for him to persist in his ex- 
perimentation until he shall have 
translated emotional values into actual 
tone values. 

All this is a use of the imagination, 
of course, and one so unconventionally 
daring that it is anathema to a class 
of organists whose motto is “Safety 
first!” and who therefore remain with- 
in the safe bounds of intellectual in- 
terpretation. But there is the same ex- 
cuse for the use of imagination in 
music that there is in language. The 
gorgeous word-picture, “O good gigan- 
tic smile o’ the brown old earth,” 
means to the farmer merely a favor- 
able day for his fall plowing; its po- 
etry is wholly lost upon his prosaic 
mind. But that is a loss, not a gain. 
He does not require poetic imagina- 
tion in his business, and he would say, 
“Oh, what’s the use?’—a queston 
which would be echoed by many an 
organist in whose business, if we may 
judge by results, imagination and 
color are of as little use as to the 
farmer. But music is not plowing; 
and since the orchestra, our most per- 
fect instrument, stands for just this 
thing—for the use of the imagination, 
for image building translated into 
color—no organist need be ashamed 
to embody in his own playing the val- 
uable lesson taught by the orchestra. 


PRELUDES AND OTHER PROBLEMS 
SERGIUS 


WO articles in the June num- 

ber of THe AMERICAN OR- 

GANIST have stirred up some 

thoughts which have long 

secluded themselves in the 

back of my brain. I feel an impulse 

to get them out, even though they may 
be of little value to any one else. 

The following admirable sentiment 
from the article by the Rev. A. W. 
Littlefield was the first stimulus to 
my mental machinery: “You speak of 
the organist as the ‘assistant minis- 


ter.’ May I be pardoned a correction? 
The precise word is ‘associate’—asso- 
ciate minister the organist surely is, 
if a religious service is based upon the 
aesthetic principle of the antiphony of 
the spoken and the rhythmical utter- 
ance.” 

Mr. Sheppard’s article on Preludes 
gave the second impetus, and uncov- 
ered a long dormant thought which 
co-ordinated itself with the quotation 
from Mr. Littlefield. 

Mr. Sheppard says: “Sometimes I 
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think the prelude and postlude are out 
of place at church service. oar 
If the prelude must be, make it worth 
while and use it as a beneficial asset 
to the service of the church.” An- 
swering the complaints of some organ- 
ists who say “There is no time to play 
anything decently,” he says: “Some 
arrangement could be made with the 
minister as to the time required for 
the prelude. I have a very happy ar- 
rangement at my present church. In 
the center of the face board, over the 
top manual on my organ is a small 
electric. bulb connected with a button 
in the choir room. As soon as the 
minister is ready to say the prayer he 
presses this button and the bulb on 
the organ flashes and the prelude can 
be concluded in a decent manner.” 


Any organist who appreciates the 
responsibilities and opportunities of 
his position well deserves the title 
“associate minister.” If he were read- 
ing some part of the service would the 
head minister cut him short in the 
middle of a sentence, and “butt in” 
with his own part of the work? In 
such a case would not the poor “asso- 
ciate minister” feel belittled and in- 
sulted? Why then should he be con- 
tent with the “happy (?) arrange- 
ment” which requires him to end the 
prelude, forthwith, in merely “a de- 
cent manner.” Is it really “decent” to 
mutilate a composer’s work in such 
fashion? Mr. Sheppard says we must 
make the prelude “worth while” and 
use it “as a beneficial asset to the serv- 
ice of the church.” Can it be much 
of an asset when mutilated? Does it 
not actually mar the beauty and dig- 
nity of the service to have a fine thing 
thus half done, and used merely as a 
stopgap? It brings the organ, organ- 
ist, and composer all down to the level 
of the vaudeville orchestra, which 
“vamps” till the stage performer 
chooses to begin his song; or to the 
theater orchestra which is used simply 
to drown the noise of the scene shift- 
ers on the stage, and stops when they 
are ready, at a signal from the stage 
manager—a button on the stage and a 
red light on the conductor’s desk—ex- 
actly like Mr. Sheppard’s “happy ar- 
rangement.” And the orchestra is 
snuffed out on any sort of a Debussy 


chord it may happen to be playing, or 
is hushed into silence with lingering 
regret, like a Scotch bagpipe. The 
church prelude when signalled to an 
end from the choir room has just about 
as artistic and satisfying an _ effect. 
Very frequently it requires an evident 
and awkward effort on the part of the 
organist to stop the movement of the 
prelude, even “decently,” and modu- 
late from a remote key to that of the 
processional. The whole effect is in- 
congruous, and makes the listener feel 
as Mr. Sheppard sometimes does, that” 
preludes are out of place at church 
service. It also often happens that the 
minister is late and the poor “associate 
minister” at the organ then has to 
“vamp” on as best he can. I have 
known instances when three preludes 
were played while waiting for a tardy 
rector. It strikes me that it is just as 
much the business of the minister to 
be “on the job” on time as it is for the 
“associate minister” to be there punc- 
tually. Under these conditions— 
which exist almost exclusively, and 
also well nigh universally, in the Epis- 
copal Church—it is impossible for any 
organist to make the prelude an artis- 
tic and reverential asset to the service 
of the church. 


But this need not be so. 


The only 
cure is to have the prelude considered 
as an integral part of the service, as it 
should be if it is “worth while” at ail. 
To refer again to the parallel of the 


theater: when the performance is 
grand opera, comic opera, or even 
“musical comedy,” the overture and 
entr’act music are a part of the per- 
formance, and are given a complete 
hearing. When each prelude is con- 
cluded the conductor “presses the but- 
ton” and the people on the stage must 
be ready at his signal for the curtain 
to rise. Is a church service less digni- 
fied or valuable than a “musical 
comedy?” Should it not be presented 
with at least as much artistic care and 
planning? Then, my _ unfortunate 
brethren who play in Episcopal 
Churches, reverse Mr. Sheppard’s 
“happy arrangement”: put the button 
in your organ console and the light in 
the choir room! Play your prelude 
with the care and dignity it deserves 
and end it as the composer wrote it, 
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as a complete and artistic beginning of 
the service. Then YOU “press the 
button” and let the procession appear, 
at the psychological moment prepared 
by the prelude. I know that most rec- 
tors would hold up their hands in 
scandalized horror at such a radical 
innovation of their traditional preroga- 
tives and importance. But there may 
be some among them who are suf- 
ficiently human and sensible and con- 
siderate, to see the light” if you 
present it to them as of the practical 
importance it really is to the effective- 
ness and beauty of the service. They 
surely should be willing to allow you 
to be “conductor” up to this point, 
after which they are “stage manager” 
and the service is, very properly, in 
their hands. If you are “associate 
ministers,” as you ought to be, they 
should be willing to show you this 
small degree of respect. Try it for the 
sake of your own dignity and that of 
the organ. If you cannot obtain such 
reasonable arrangements, then cut out 
the prelude! Better do that than 
mangle it. 

Much the same conditions exist at 
the Offertory. Here the organist tries 
to “play something” and nervously 
watches the progress of the collectors 
in order to end his piece “decently” 
when they approach the chancel. The 
results often are sad. It is very easy 
to note the average time taken for the 
collection, select pieces of approxi- 
mately that length, play them EN- 
TIRE, to their proper ending, mean- 
while having the ushers wait at the 
back of the church for some easily 
arranged signal. This would delay 
them but a fraction of a minute and it 
is worth that to obtain the effect of 
coordination and smoothness in the 
service which results! 

These things are arranged in most 
non-liturgical churches, just as they 
are in mine, though I am particularly 
fortunate in working with a pastor 
who is a man as well as a minister, 
and a delightful, always helpful asso- 
ciate. If there is any small change in 
the service he always carefully notifies 
me. Nothing is left to chance. And 
what a comfort that is! We work 
with thorough understanding and the 
service never seems “scrambled.” Too 


many ministers—and a few organists 
—leave everything till the last min- 
ute, make sudden, unexpected changes 
in the service on impulse, and the re- 
sult is a nervous, “higgledy piggledy” 
performance throughout. “My breth- 
ren, these things ought not so to be.” 


In my church the prelude is a part 
of the service. The pastor always is 
in his room well ahead of the hour, and 
as soon as the prelude begins he en- 
ters and takes his seat. Most of the 
people also are in their seats, for in 
this church it is believed that “punc- 
tuality is the politeness of princes.” 
I am absolutely unhampered as to the 
length of my preludes. Most suitable 
things run about five minutes, but 
when I occasionally want to play some 
of the larger works I have taken even 
taken ten minutes. I once said to my 
kindly “associate,” that if I ever 
played too long, I wanted him to say 
so. He smilingly replied that I never 
had yet! I only mention these things 
because in such an atmosphere it is 
possible to “make the prelude a bene- 
ficial asset to the service of the 
church.” The Offertory is usually 
sung by the choir, and the collectors 
wait at the back of the church till it 
is completed. Even when an organ 
number is used the same procedure is 
followed. Happily these methods are 
followed in very many of our churches 
where ritual and processionals are not 
of paramount importance. The re- 
sults, to my mind, are far more artis- 
tic and reverential than in liturgical 
churches where the ritual seems so 
consequential that it blinds both rec- 
tor and people to the real Christian 
spirit which is supposed to lie behind 
it, and to have inspired it. It always 
rather amuses me to hear my Episco- 
palian friends glory in the “wonderful 
beauty” of their service. They do not 
feel that they have been to a real 
church anywhere else. Yet to me their 
service seems in many ways anything 
but beautiful. It seems a grand jum- 
ble of words and a scramble to get 
through them. It appears a _ race 
against time to read all that has to be 
read and in order to get through in 
time for dinner the musical portions of 
the service must be cut and mutilated. 
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The long canticles which are sung to 
a musically stupid, insane chant, over 
and over—you know what I mean: 
“All ye whales and fishes, etc., Bless 
ye the Lord,” and things like that— 
seem really ludicrous. They make me 
feel about the service very much as 
our friend Dr. H. Stewart does 
about “The Messiah.” I think I have 
hardly sunk to his depths of depravity 
as yet, but when it comes to adoring 
the usual Episcopal Church service I 
feel I am fast falling to his class. I 
never have played in a _ liturgical 
church and D. V. I never will! My 
comments are entirely the result of 
cold-blooded, impartial observation, 
and the experiences of my brother or- 
ganists who are unfortunate enough to 
have to contend with the moss-grown 
traditions and customs of “The 
Church.” To them I would say, scrape 
the moss off your choir stalls and or- 
gan bench, and, if such a thing be pos- 
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sible, remove some of it from your 
rector’s brain and heart. The latter 
will be a hard, hard job, in most cases, 
but there may be hope in a few in- 
stances. Try it, as earnestly and tact- 
fully as you can. Try to get your 
“associate” to be one in fact, and work 
with you intelligently and practically 
to the artistic betterment of the serv- 
ice! You cannot loose all the bands 
of tradition, but in a few such matters 
as the prelude and offertory you ought 
to improve conditions materially. If . 
your rector has any practical common 
sense, artistic feeling, reverence for 
the service, or even ordinary courtesy 
toward an “associate minister,” in his 
makeup he should gladly help at least 
in these two points. Put your button 
in the organ console and your light in 
the choir room! You will find it a 
far more successful and “happy ar- 
rangement” for all concerned than 
your present mediaeval customs. 


THE CHURCH—ITS MINISTRY—ITS CONGREGATION 
Worship and Emotion 


A. W. LITTLEFIELD 


dral door, 


(7. have I seen, at some cathe- 
A laborer, pausing in the dust 


and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with rev- 
erent feet 
Enter and cross himself and on the 


floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er ; 
Far off the noises of the world re- 
treat ; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 
So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster 
gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed 
to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and 
wait.” 


This is a perfect picture-of a certain 
phase of the spirit of the Middle Age 
that has come over into modern times; 


and it is well for us to recall it when- 
ever we would bring into our present- 
day worship something that is essen- 
tial to humanity. The emotional na- 
ture of man is primitive and very deep. 
In this materialistic age of ours, when 
the minds of men are mostly concerned 
with the acquisition of things perish- 
able, and the conquest of the earth, we 
are likely to defraud the soul unless 
we take care to retain in our worship 
all that legitimately man may claim; 
for “the heart has reasons which the 
reason cannot understand.” 

The Gothic art was, largely, an ex- 
pression of this necessity. It was from 
these deeper feelings that men “raised 
into ordered spires the mild rocks of 
the Norman sea; . . and lifted, out 
of the populous city, gray cliffs of 
lonely stone into the midst of sailing 
birds and silent air.” 

In our own age, as has been and will 
always be true of men ahungered of 
the spirit, “the soul of man is widen- 
ing towards the past;” and we would 
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fain treasure, by the works of our 
hands, incomplete and fragmentary 
though they be, something of “the dear 
small Known amid the Unknown 
vast.” And the laborer, with needs 
like unto all God’s children, entered 
the place dedicated to the Eternal as 
of right; and we must believe that his 
soul, so far at least as his feelings were 
concerned, was satisfied. For all of us 
“the eternal ages watch and wait.” 
whenever amidst the creations of 
beauty that genius has called into 
being, men bow down in worship, not 
so much in fear as in awe and rever- 
ence for the “eternity that calleth us 
to goodness.” 

Let us, then, in imagination and in 
the spirit of worship that would as- 
suage the feelings and satisfy the heart, 
enter some temple of that Age which 
made such a mighty appeal to the emo- 
tions, the heart, the primitive affec- 
tions, and leaving our burdens at its 
gate, withdraw ourselves far from the 
tumult of the street and the times dis- 
cordant and distraught, and kneel in 
adoration before the eternities where 
deep calleth unto deep and spirit unto 
spirit answereth. : 


“How strange the sculptures 
adorn these towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded 
sleeves 

Birds build their nests; while canopied 
with leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised 
bowers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross of 
flowers!” 


that 


“In this place will I give peace!” 
So it affected the Age that questioned 
not, but adored. Art served the Med- 
iaeval Church with her noblest and 
her best. The worshipper, throughout 
the great cathedral, saw forms and 
heard the music that seem, when one 
is under the spell of it, imperishable. 


“We lift our eyes, and all the windows 
blaze 

With forms of saints and holy men 
who died, 

Here martyred and hereafter glorified ; 
And the great Rose upon its leaves 
displays 
Christ’s triumph, 


and the angelic 
roundelays, 
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With splendor upon splendor multi- 
plied. 
x * * * * * 

And then the organ sounds, and un- 
seen choirs 

Sing the old Latin hymns of peace 
and Love, 

And benedictions of the Holy Ghost.” 


Thus was the soul impressed in the 
days of adoring faith! So, too, is the 
soul of the modern man quickened, 
albeit this is an Age of rationalism and 
questioning. And as each generation 
must reproduce in epitome, at least, 
the former Ages—“all the good the 
past hath had remains to make our 
own time glad”—we, of to-day, must 
gather into our worship something of 
that emotional intensity and satisfac- 
tion which ministered to human hearts 
in the days of old—a sort of continuity 
in worship, generation with genera- 
tion. 

The musical material of the Mediae- 
val Church was rich and varied and 
abundant. Being the language of the 
feelings, it could not have been other- 
wise, and fulfilled its function in the 
worship that laid especial stress upon 
appeal to the affections. The chant; 
the plain-song; Kyrie, Benedictus, 
Agnus Dei, Palestrina, Cherubini, 
Bach and the modern Masters—what 
wealth of melodic and harmonic 
beauty, and what genius laid at the 
shrine of devotion! And those great 
but common hymns that terrified, 
heartened, and consoled the worship- 
pers however lowly—Dies Irae, Day of 
Wrath, that dreadful Day; the Stabat 
Mater, and that other hymn which 
touched most deeply, probably, the 
human heart at worship, Ave Maria, 
Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis! And, to- 
day, hearts are deeply stirred by this 
music of the Age of Faith. Some of 
it, at least, should be rendered in our 
worship of to-day, extra Catholic as 
well as Catholic. The Ave Maria is 
singularly well fitted for the afternoon 
or evening service of public worship. 
And as the Hilda of Hawthorne’s crea- 
tion, sternly Puritan though she were, 
found comfort and counsel at the time 
of a crisis in her life when she was resi- 
dent in Catholic Italy, so we, however 
remote our affiliations from _ that 
Mother Church of the emotional Age, 
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may be comforted by the “mothering 
hymn” of mediaeval devotion! 


“Heart of Mary, bless the way, 
Keep us all by night and day! 


Heart of Mary, cup of joy, 
Give us mirth without alloy! 


Heart of Mary, by thy sorrow, 
Keep us upright through 
morrow ! 


the 


Heart of Mary, by thy grace, 
Give us with the saints a place!” 


It is surely a part of the business 
of the minister of the rhythmical word 
—the organist, choir-master—in our 
modern worship to perpetuate this 
reverential appeal to our deeper feel- 
ings. This minister of music has the 
advantage of the pulpit-minister in 
that he is not tied to denominational 
loyalties. The spoken word is definite, 
and its propositions susceptible of sec- 
tarian definition. Not so the language 
of the feelings—it is used and under- 
stood by all worshippers of whatever 
form of faith or doctrine. The lan- 
guage of the heart knows neither sect 
nor party; music touches all hearts 
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with its profound and mystical mes- 
sage. Therefore, it is peculiarly adapt- 
ed for the expression of the eternal and 
the universal in worship. Every or- 
ganist and minister of the rhythmical 
word has unlimited opportunity; as 
the minister in the pulpit has not. And 
one service that the organist can ren- 
der to the modern world is to revive 
the worship of the heart, and that, 
too, by bringing into worship some of 
the sacred song that uplifted the 
Middle Age. For be it remembered’ 
that that church was the “mother- 
church”; the church that laid stress 
upon the emotions, and is character- 
istic was the appeal to Love, to Affec- 
tion for the Eternal. And we have not 
outgrown the need of it, to-day, even 
though we have other needs that other 
churches better minister to; as we 
shall see, later. Yet, after all that is 
said and done in our time, those “gray 
heaps of deep wrought stone” have left 
as their testimony to our human need 
of aspiration that is divine. We have 
not outgrown it. Adoration must be- 
come a deep desire in this our twen- 
tieth century, and the music of the Age 
of Faith and Love may well be our in- 
spiration. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN ORGANISTS AND BUILDERS 
N. A. O. Convention Address 
CLIFFORD DEMAREST 


the privilege of addressing such a 

distinguished body of organists and 
organ builders assembled under the 
circumstances of this meeting. Never 
in the history of the world have the 
organists and organ builders been 
brought together under conditions so 
promising and with opportunities so 
potent for mutual benefit. 

When we consider that it is little 
more than twenty years ago that the 
organists of this country affiliated 
themselves into a body known as the 
American Guild of Organists, a little 
later followed by the National Asso- 
ciation, and then discover what won- 
derful strides have been made toward 
the objects of these societies, there is 
good reason to be optimistic over 


|’ IS a great pleasure to be accorded 


the future of our brother organization, 
the Organ Builders Association of 
America. Therefore, I congratulate 
the organ builders on the formation of 
an association whereby they can meet 
to discuss their problems and originate 
plans for improvements in organ con- 
struction. Just as the problems of one 
organist are common to most members 
of the profession, so the problems of 
one organ builder are apt to be com- 
mon to all. By means of these con- 
ventions an opportunity is given for 
the study of conditions and ideas are 
brought forward which are more or 
less helpful in overcoming difficulties 
and placing the work of the members 
on a higher plane. How fortunate it 
is that the two conventions this year 
are held at the same time and place, 
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with the privilege of a joint meeting. 
For it must be conceded that the in- 
terests of each body are in common. 
Each group is impossible without the 
other and the advancement of one is 
not possible without a like advance- 
ment of the other. The problem re- 
solves itself into a demonstration of 
co-operation. 

Let us consider then first, what we 
can do for the organ builders and sec- 
ond, what they can do for us. In con- 
sidering these propositions it is well to 
throw aside all prejudice and approach 
the issue with an open mind. We must 
realize that the builders desire to assist 
us, while they in turn should accept 
what we may suggest as a sincere de- 
sire to bring the science of organ con- 
struction to a more exalted position 
than a mere money-making business. 

There are many things about an or- 
gan which ought to be standardized. 
We organists are preventing it by our 
petty quarrels over minor details. We 
can help the builders by adopting a 
policy which they can and are appar- 
ently willing to follow. After many 
meetings and discussions a standard 
pedal board was finally adopted by the 
American Guild to which the builders 
have faithfully adhered. The measure- 
ments of the console and location of 
mechanical devices should also be 
standardized. More important still, 
the action for both manuals and pedals 
should be the same for all organs. This 
includes the weight of touch, depth of 
key depression and style of resistance, 
so that the feel of one organ will be 
identical with another. How ridiculous 
it would be for one of our celebrated 
pianists to spend the day before a con- 
cert practicing on a strange piano in 
order to get accustomed to the action. 
It is possible to have the actions and 
general console arrangements stand- 
ardized. This would be one of the 
greatest helps to organ builders, to say 
nothing of the advantage to organ 
players. The builders stand ready to 
do it the minute we organists agree on 
what we want. The trouble is that so 
many of us are selfish, feeling that we 
have life jobs and when a new organ 
is built for us we have some absurd 
contrivances installed without con- 
sidering the possibility that perhaps 
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someone else may have to play that 
organ. 

Further, to be a real help to the 
builders, we ought to point out their 
mistakes. They are apt to consider 
things more from the mechanical, or 
business, standpoint than from the 
artistic. We should protest vigorously 
against such monstrosities as the or- 
gan in the Auditorium at Ocean Grove 
and with added vigor against the ad- 
vertising of it as “the largest organ 
in the world.” The organ builders can- 
not do this without being accused of 
knocking. We can do it and the public 
will listen. Are we to stand idly by 
and allow the public to be taught that 
such instruments are organs? What 
must they think when they hear a real 
organ? ‘The result is they do not ap- 
preciate a refined beautiful instrument. 
If organ building is to progress it must 
proceed along artistic lines. The or- 
ganists are the ones to point the way. 
Too long have we been engrossed with 
dead and live combinations, colored 
tablets and other mechanical details, 
to the exclusion of the real things in 
organ construction. 


This brings me to the second propo- 
sition, what the builders can do for the 
organists. We want them to build us 
responsive, artistic organs upon which 
we can express ourselves as musicians. 
The public is not concerned about any- 
thing in connection with organs ex- 
cept the music produced upon them. 
The production of music rests pri- 
marily upon the question of tone. The 
most gifted singer with a cold can 
make little impression. The greatest 
violinist cannot stir an audience with 
a five dollar instrument. Neither can 
an organist be at his best with an or- 
gan containing diapasons of calliope 
intensity and reeds of fish-horn quality. 
Tone is the essential thing and the 
sooner we recognize it the better it 
will be for all concerned. The poor 
tonal quality of many organs has been 
stated as a reason for the lack of pub- 
lic interest in organ recitals. There is 
food for thought here, and it may be 
that there is some truth in this state- 
ment. You organ builders have been 
led astray by the fads in mechanical 
contrivances until the limit has been 
reached. We do not want our organs 
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any more complicated. We prefer 
simplification. What we do want is a 
great deal of attention given to the im- 
provement of tone. Let us have dia- 
pasons that are smooth and mellow; 
strings with a bite, but not so strong 
that they overpower the other flue 
work. When we come to the reeds we 
find a very weak spot in most organs. 
No, I should not say weak, for they 
generally overpower everything else. 
Let them be assertive, but blend and 
harmonize with the rest. 


This suggests what to me is the all 
important element in this phase of or- 
gan construction. I refer to what is 
known as balance of tone. Meaning 
by that not only the proper proportion 
of tone between individual and classes 
of registers, but the balance of tone as 
between different octaves of the same 
register. It is not my purpose to tell 
organ builders how to build organs. 
However, I do claim to have sufficient 
artistic taste to discriminate between 
an organ poorly balanced and one 
which is effective because the builder 
took pains to give each register its 
proper proportion of tone throughout. 

Let us take first the individual reg- 
isters. In a great many organs we find 
the volume of tone through the com- 
pass of the keyboard to represent, 
either a straight line, or sometimes a 
concave one. If the middle octaves 
are on a level, or lower in intensity of 
tone volume than the extremes of the 
keyboard, you can readily hear the bad 
effect. As you descend the scale the 
tones become heavier and adding a 
pedal makes it worse. As you ascend, 
the tones become more acute and an 
octave coupler helps to exaggerate it. 
Acoustically this is all wrong and ac- 
counts for the weakness of the inner 
parts when playing contrapuntal 
music. 

To obtain a proper balance between 
the different portions of the scale, the 
tonal line should describe a curve 
slightly higher in the middle than at 
the ends. With a register balanced in 


this way the super and sub octave 
couplers can be used without the usual 
disagreeable effect. 

In approaching the matter of balance 
between families of registers I recog- 
nize the fact that there must be differ- 
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ences of opinion. Some prefer a full 
organ to sound like a brass band; 
others enjoy a huge calliope effect 
with just a slight touch of reed tone. 
Many others have gone string crazy 
and prefer to have the organ sound like 
an orchestra without sufficient wood- 
wind. Let us avoid these extreme and 
radical ideas and try to determine what 
an organ should sound like. It is com- 
posed of four principal groups of tone 
color: Diapasons, Flutes, Strings, and _ 
Reeds. They should blend and pro- 
duce a mass of tone the effect of which 
is dignified grandeur and brilliancy. 
The Diapasons are the body tone 
around which all the others are built. 
In the full organ they should be strong 
enough to give a majestic, solid tone 
which is felt, but not prominent. They 
(the Diapasons) bind the flutes and 
the strings. They are a bridge as it 
were connecting the islands of tone 
color. They are the tones that give 
the organ its character, that place it 
above any other instrument’s tones, as 
they have no orchestral counterpart. 
In fact, they are the organ. The in- 
strument might “get by” with medi- 
ocre strings or flutes or even reeds, but 
with mediocre Diapasons, never! They 
are the foundation, only instead of 
having the other tones built upon 
them, they are built around them. The 
reeds add brilliancy and should assert 
themselves through the mass of tone 
like solo voices added to a chorus of 
singers. As for the solo stops, such 
as the Clarinet, Orchestral Oboe, 
French Horn, Saxophone, Vox Hu- 
mana and others, these give the builder 
a chance to exercise his highest artistic 
skill in producing tones of unique 
beauty. The builder must necessarily 
be an artist as well as a skilled me- 
chanic in order to produce an instru- 
ment built upon a tonal plan such as I 
have described. 


After tone, the next important fea- 
ture is the specification. An impres- 
sion seems to be abroad that almost 
anyone can design a specification. On 
the contrary, it requires considerable 
skill to plan a list of registers for a 
sizable organ. 

However, a fine list of registers does 
not insure a fine organ. The usual 
form of specification contains no de- 
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tail in regard to important features. It 
makes considerable difference in the 
builder’s profit if he uses certain grades 
of metal or wood in the construction, 
or if the size of the pipes is smaller 
than should be; whether celluloid is 
used instead of ivory, and rubber cloth 
instead of leather. It also makes a vast 
ference in the musical value and life 
of the organ when these cheaper meth- 
ods and materials are employed. A 
specification should state in detail 
what is going into the organ, the same 
as is required of other classes of build- 
ers. If the organ builders would adopt 
a standard form of specification it 
would solve many difficulties in the 
matter of purchasing an organ. 
Having selected the list of registers 
showing the tone qualities, the specifi- 
cation should state the name of the 
register and number of pipes in each. 
If any are borrowed from another 
manual they should be marked “notes” 
and not “pipes.” For example :— 


GREAT ORGAN 


Ce ee ee ere re 61 pipes 
Vible COrohesive --...6.50..- 25203 61 pipes 
SWELL ORGAN 
ae oc lo are 61 Notes 


This last (Notes) on the Swell signi- 
fies that the Viole d’Orchestre is bor- 
rowed from the Great by mechanical 
means. The Great register is marked 
“pipes” because the pipes are actually 
there. It is common among some 
builders to have all registers through- 
out the specification designated 
“notes,” instead of plainly stating 
which have pipes and which are bor- 
rowed. One is almost led to believe 
that this is done designedly, as it is a 
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very misleading practice and gives no 
evidence of those registers having 
actual pipes. Every register should 
state exactly whether it is comprised 
of pipes or whether it is borrowed. 
Also, where a register is employed on 
more than one manual it should have 
the same name in every case. An or- 
ganist seeing “Gedeckt” in the swell 
duplexed in the Choir and called “Con- 
cert Flute” is deceived into believing 
that there are two separate registers. 
In speaking of this I recall an exper- 
ience in playing upon an organ where 
the Solo Tuba is borrowed on the 
Great organ and called Trumpet. 

The practice of building 85 note 
Tubas and Diapasons, thereby deriv- 
ing three stops of 16’, 8’, and 4’ pitch 
from one set of pipes is strongly con- 
demned. This is a violation of acous- 
tical principles, as no two registers of 
the same quality should be of the same 
scale. Normally a builder would make 
the scale of the Principal or Octave 
proportionally smaller than the Dia- 
pason; also with the Clarion and Tuba. 
In the 85-note register this principle is 
abandoned and the result is a heavy 
bass and shrieking treble with a weak 
middle register. 

My point in mentioning these things 
is to impress upon the builders that 
they are making an art product. Any 
commercial ideas which rob the organ 
of its value, either tonally or mechan- 
ically, are unworthy of the high calling 
of the art of organ building. Have 
artistic ideals and live up to them. In 
this way you will build instruments 
which will inspire us to greater efforts 
and cause an ever widening influence 
toward an appreciation of organ music. 


THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH—BOSTON 


N SUNDAY, May 4th, and 
() again on May lith, the Old 

South Church of Boston cele- 
brated the 250th anniversary of its 
founding. The church, which dates 
back to 1669, is one of the mast fa- 
mous in American History, numbering 
among its members Judge Samuel 
Sewell—remembered in connection 
with the witchcraft craze—Samuel 
Adams, William Dawes—who rode, 
like Paul Revere, to Lexington and 


also fought at Concord—and a host of 
others. Benjamin Franklin was bap- 
tized in the first Meeting-House. In 
the second Meeting-House on Wash- 
ington Street, which is now the prop- 
erty of the Historical Society, was held 
the overflow meeting of the Boston 
Tea Party, and there also Joseph 
Warren delivered his’ well-known 
address. 

In the Civil War, no less than in the 
Revolution, the Old South Church was 
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a center of patriotic feeling, sending 
many of its young men, and one of its 
ministers as a chaplain, to the war. 
The present church building, in 
Copley Square, was dedicated in 1875. 
It is built of stone, in Italian Gothic 
style, and its tall companile, 280 feet 
high, and famous for its slight leaning 
to one side, can be seen at a great 
distance. Inside, the Italian Gothic 
architecture has been continued, al- 
though some of the decorations are al- 
most Byzantine. The church itself 
holds about 1,300 people, and is fin- 
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redecorated by Tiffany, a few years 
ago, the walls being tinted in soft 
greens and blues with gold frescoing, 
and the hangings made of forest green 
velvet. It is fortunate in having some 
exceptionally good windows, that over 
the pulpit of the angels appearing to 
the shepherds being especially excel- 
lent. There is also some very beauti- 
ful purple glass in the dome, which, 
unfortunately, is scarcely ever noticed, 
as-it does not show in artificial light. 
The choir-gallery is at the back of the 
church, and is noticeable for its re- 
markably carved white sandstone. 
Under its present minister, Dr. Gor- 
don, who has been its leader for thirty- 
five years, it has continued to grow 
and to be a vital force in the com- 
munity. Dr. Gordon’s reputation as a 
preacher is known throughout the 
country, and the large audiences which 
fill the church every Sunday come 
from all parts of the United States. 
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Particularly interesting is the great 
number of students, men and women, 
who come to the church every Sunday 
from the many colleges and schools of 
the city. 

The Old South Church has always 
maintained a very high standard of 
music, and is proud to think that B. J. 
Lang was its Organist for a time, and 


1 








HENRY E. WRY 


that among its singers have been Mrs. 
Julia Houston-West, who sang in the 
Peace Jubilee, Mrs. Clara Tippett, and 
Mr. D. M. Babcock, whose singing and 
personality are still well remembered 


by the older members, Lambert 
Murphy, Marie Sundelius, Burton 
Piersol, and George Rasley. The pres- 


ent choir consists of Mrs. Laura Little- 
field, soprano, Miss Florence Jepper- 
son, contralto, Raymond Simonds, 
tenor, and G. Roberts Lunger, bass. 
The church is extremely fortunate 
in having as its Organist and Choir 
Director Mr. Henry FE. Wry of Boston, 
who has been with the church for fif- 
teen years. It is worthy of note that 
his musical education has been dis- 
tinctly American. He studied first 
under S. B. Whitney, and later, Wal- 
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lace Goodrich. Before going to the 
Old South Church, he played at St. 
John’s Church, Jamaica Plain, and 
was for two years assistant Organist 
at Trinity Church under Horatio 
Parker. Mr. Wry’s playing combines 
to an unusual degree skill, facility, rare 
beauty, and understanding. The Old 
South Church is glad to have an or- 
ganist who so ably carries on its tradi- 
tion of high standards. 

At the Memorial Communion Serv- 
ice, on May 4th, the following music 
was rendered: 

Organ Prelude from “The Apostles”’.......... Elgar 
Anthem, “How Lovely Are the Messengers” 
Mendelssohn 


Choir Hymn, “Thou Art O God the Life” 
Arr. from Mozart 


That evening, a chorus of the leading 
singers of Boston, together with the 
choir, gave, under the direction of 
Mr. Wry, Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise.” 
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The next Sunday an historical ad- 
dress was given by Dr. Gordon, and 
the music was as follows: 


Organ Prelude, Allegro Moderato...........+++ Parker 

yee) oe ee el ee eer Dudley Buck 
Choir Hymn, ‘‘There is a land of pure delight” 

Shelley 

Organ Postlude, “Hosannah”’. <<... <.ss0s<0ss' Dubois 

In the evening greetings were 


brought from the Commonwealth by 
Governor Coolidge, from the City by 
Mayor Peters, and from the First 
Church of Boston, which was the 
“Mother-Church” of the Old South, 
by Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D. Presi- 
dent Richard C. Maclaurin, of the 
Massaschusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, delivered the address, and the 
music was as follows: 

Organ Prelude, Chorale secs ocssissscsesisss Tebaldini 
Anthem, “Let us now praise famous men” 


Alfred J. Silver 
Organ Postlude, Finale, 1st Symphony........ Vierné 


(By G. R.) 


POINTS AND VIEWPOINTS 


THE PEDAL PIANO 
J. WARREN ANDREWS 
| WAS interested in reading, in recent 
issues of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, 
several articles advocating the use of 
the Pedal Piano in organ practice. 

This instrument, to my mind, has 
proved the greatest factor in the ad- 
vance of organ music which has ever 
existed; giving the organist the inde- 
pendence in the pursuit of his studies 
which is possessed by the pianist or: 
violinist. Before its existence it was 
next to impossible for an organ stu- 
dent to get near enough to an organ 
to see the pedals, much less to play 
them. The organ seemed to be more 
strictly guarded than the safe in a 
bank, and the prospective organist al- 
most needed a “jimmy” to pry the ob- 
durate church music committees into 
a consent to its use. The worse the 
instrument, the harder to get at. If 
a cypher happened to occur, woe to 
the alleged guilty and unhappy victim 
who happened to close the cover last 
before its discovery. 

While the music of the Sanctuary 
evidently gives greater pleasure to the 
congregation than any other feature of 
the church service, obstacles, hard to 


surmount, seem to be placed in the 
way of its votaries by those who 
should encourage and assist. The 
young man studying for the ministry 
has every encouragement and help 
placed at his disposal, while the or- 
ganist is made to feel like an outcast 
when he seeks the favor of a place to 
practice, even though he offers the 
proper remuneration therefor, and 
though his aims and purposes may be 
identical with those of the minister— 
and, at what salary? Then, too, when 
opportunity happened to be granted, 
where was the comfort, in winter 
weather, in those cold and ill ventilated 
church buildings? How well I remem- 
ber the pleasure I felt in the posses- 
sion of my first pedal piano which my 
father bought for me. More progress 
was gained in a week than in ten at 
the organ with the uncertain “organist 
assistant,” the blower. The blowing 
expense, also, had to be reckoned with. 

In my boyhood days nearly all the 
great teachers advocated the use of 
the pedal piano. I have always kept 
one at hand and have had two for sev- 
eral years. Even with a church and 
studio organ available for use at any 
time, I still use the pedal piano, for I 
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can get better results with less fatigue 
and in half, the time it takes to go to 
the organ, get ready and in shape to 
work. Further than this, I find the 
percussion touch makes for clearer 
organ playing. The piano, in every 
way, is the finest “work bench” the 
organist can have. Had the pedal 
piano not come into vogue, organ play- 
ing would not have reached its present 
advanced stage in many years. I have 
always been a staunch advocate of its 
use ever since I was a boy of ten, and 
realized its great and superior advan- 
tages. Of course I realize that it is 
essential to go to the organ as often 
as necessary for the purpose of regis- 
tration and to get the “feel” of the par- 
ticular instrument one has to play; 
but one can keep himself in trim with 
a very limited amount of actual orgar 
practice. 


A CORRECTION 
J. NORRIS HERRING 
AM in favor of “duplexing,” just as 
I am in favor of eating, sleeping, 
and everything else useful. ’ 

Comments in the July issue of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST upon a short arti- 
cle of mine in The Baltimore Star 
make possible the impression that I 
am against it. Therefore, I will appre- 
ciate transmission by THE AMERICAN 
OrGANIsT of this affirmation and its 
connection that my position may be 
understood. 

Duplexing, however, was not the 
subject of this article in The Star; the 
subject was arithmetic, and to its de- 
velopment. THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
responded: “Very true,’ causing of 
which conviction in the minds of the 
general public was one of the purposes 
of the article. 


RNEST HARDING SHEPPARD, 

who recently resigned his work in 
the First Baptist Church, Okmulgee, 
Okla., to come East, has received the 
appointment of St. Paul’s Church, 
Brockton, Mass., after a brief three 
months’ stay in Quincy, Mass., where 
he was engaged in his usual duties in 
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Christ Church. Mr. Sheppard was 
born in Brockley, England, January 
23, 1888, and came to America in 1913. 
At the age of seven he began his music 
career as a choir-boy and at fifteen he 
had an organ and choir under his direc- 
tion ; his five years as teacher in a boys’ 
school in York, together with his predi- 





lection for all things connected with 
the Church, make him an exceptionally 
competent church musician, and much 
can be expected of him in his Brockton 
position where he has a choir of forty 
boys and men and an excellent Steere 
organ. Mr. Sheppard is well known 
generally by his published compositions 
which include five organ solos and sev- 
eral lesser works for piano and voice. 
Desert Song is the most popular of his 
organ works and there have recently 
been issued a Recessional-Minuett and 
and an Allegro Pomposo, and two 
anthems are in course of publication. 
Mr. Sheppard is more active and viva- 
cious than his photograph would in- 
dicate and more progressive and less 
conservative than his writings, though 
he aims through them at all times at 
the Ideal. 








CHURCH MUSIC IN GENERAL 
Attitudes 
HERBERT SANDERS 


ANY an organist has been suc- 
M cessful musically but has been 
stranded through his relations 
to clergy or music committee. Music 
in itself is a freemasonry which will 
keep the choir together, but the or- 
ganist’s relation to clergy and music 
committee is often purely a business 
one. 

Dr. Henry Fisher of Blackpool, 
England, is the author of a book “The 
Musical Profession,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1899. It contains a chapter on 
the relation of organists to the clergy 
in which he gives some answers to a 
question he sent to many English or- 
ganists. The question was: “Do you 
know any instances in which the abso- 
lute authority of the vicar of a church 
has been employed to the discomfort 
of the organist?” The following per- 
sonal experiences given in reply will 
be illuminating: 

' “T have been nearly thirty years or- 
ganist, and have always been well 
treated, and have, of course, responded 
in the same way.” “My thirty-five 
years’ experience as an organist has 
been very pleasant.” “I have had only 
two vicars to deal with, and have 
found great pleasure in working with 
and for both of them.” “I have had 
nearly forty years’ pleasant experience 
with vicars and rectors. The annoy- 
ances I have occasionally met with are 
from the curates.” Another corre- 
spondent expresses an opinion dia- 
metrically opposed to the last quota- 
tion. He says: “Parsons are very nice 
as curates, but when they become 
vicars there is a strange change ap- 
parent.” The following indicate a re- 
versal of these happy relations: “I 
felt so annoyed at the manner I was 
treated when a young man by the 
clergy in the few appointments I held 
that I would rather do anything than 
place myself under their control.” “I 
am at the present time experiencing 
such discomfort: a man who does not 
know one note from another has lately 
been appointed vicar, and I find him 


far different to his predecessor, who 
was a musical man.” “I have myself 
experienced discomfort through the 
exercise of authority both of vicars and 
churchwardens. It is more than prob- 
able that they in turn have suffered 
at my hands.” The following reply 
gives a reason for the discomfort of 
the organist, stating that it arises 
“from the inability of the vicar to ap- 
preciate the value of good introduc- 
tory voluntaries, and the erroneous 
conviction common to clergy that no 
music beyond the scope of untrained, 
unpractised, and copyless members of 
the congregation should be rendered 
by organist and choir; thereby assum- 
ing that choral worship cannot be par- 
ticipated in except audibly.” Two 
cases are mentioned in which vicars 
“have actually dictated to the organist 
what kind of voluntaries he should 
play.” I have given these replies at 
length to show how near the surface 
are the hidden rocks and the young 
organist must keep a strong hand at 
the helm or his little craft will meet 
with disaster. 

What guiding principles will be a 
compass to the’ young organist? I will 
give two: 

“The man who pays the piper calls 
the tune.” If the authorities, clerical 
or lay, ask that no anthem be sung, or 
an unsuitable one, a hymn of distinc- 
tion or a sentimental effusion, anglic- 
ans when the organist wants gregori- 
ans, soft voluntaries when loud ones 
would suit the organist better, the or- 
ganist cannot dispute it though he may 
reason with them if he thinks it ad- 
visable. He has, however, no right to 
decline to carry out the wishes author- 
itively conveyed to him. 

The individual wishes of committee 
men are not as authoritative as the 
collective orders. If an individual 
committeeman suggests an innovation 
have it first discussed by all the com- 
mittee. As a matter of policy take the 
committee into complete confidence. 

An acknowledgment of the supreme 
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authority (with due respect thereto) 
will remove many annoying frictions 
and promote that happy relationship 
without which successful work is im- 
possible. An organist is entitled to 
certain courtesies and he must insist 
on having them: the authorities like- 
wise expect deferential treatment from 
the organist and he must be prepared 
to mete to them the measure he con- 
siders due to himself. Where a har- 
monious working is impossible there 
is but one solution: Get Out. At a 
recent ordination service the preacher 
gave the candidates a pertinent re- 
mark: “There is a time to enter the 
ministry, and for some there is also 
a time to GET OUT.” 

Granted technical equipment, sound 
general education, and normal condi- 
tions, what is the chief function of an 
organist? The old Methodists used to 
say it was impossible to convert a man 
who had cold feet, by which was 
doubtless meant that without favor- 
able conditions man is unimpression- 
able for good. Therefore, the function 
of an organist is to create atmos- 
phere and the first thing necessary for 
this is sympathy with the aspirations 
of the church. The reasons for so 
many failures in the organ loft is that 
we have Puritan organists in ritual 
churches, Protestant organists in 
Catholic churches, Presbyterian or- 
ganists in Methodist churches. How 
can a preacher successfully preach 
that which he does not believe? How 
can an organist create an atmosphere 
with which he is not in sympathy? 
Speaking for myself—and I have held 
several denominational appointments 
—TI can see on looking back that what 
success I have had has been due to the 
fact that I was in sympathy with the 
conditions of the appointment. 

Within the past few years a discus- 
sion has been going on in the English 
musical papers in regard to the deteri- 
oration of English church music. A 
writer in the Times declared that the 
average modern church displays 
“every characteristic deliberately 
shunned: by the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion.” That a deterioration has actu- 
ally taken place is generally conceded 
and the organist of Dublin Cathedral, 
Dr. C. H. Kitson, M. A., gives as the 
reason for this one which is in con- 
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sonance with my argument for sincer- 
ity: “Everyone knows that since Pur- 
cell the names in English Church 
music that count are few; but we have 
Wesley and Walmisley, and_ later 
Stanford, Parry, Somervell, Walford 
Davies, Harwood, and Charles Wood. 
And no one would say that Noble in 
B minor was not according to eccle- 
siastical tradition. It is true that a 
modern composer may be brilliant in 
secular music, but quite out of his ele- 
ment in ecclesiastical music. One can 
hardly imagine anything more deplor- 
able that Coleridge Taylor’s Te Deum 
in F, but then one gratefully remem- 
bers Elgar’s O Hearken Then. 

At present what is required is that 
the best of our composers should give 
of their best to the Church. But they 
must have read the literature of 
Church music, and must write with a 
due sense of the fitness of things; 
and, one need hardly say, they must 
be loyal churchmen, imbued with the 
true spirit of the Church. Our work 
in every department must be _per- 
meated with sincerity; ail enduring 
music is born of sincerity. Sincerity 
alone can give it birth, sincerity alone 
can give it expression; sincerity in 
music is the stuff that makes the heart- 
strings vibrate with heavenly pleas- 
ure, and gives us what Carlyle de- 
scribed as “a glimpse into the infinite.” 
“Sweetest the strain when in the song 

The singer has been lost.” 

With sincerity we need an ideal 
which varies with every denomination. 
What is your ideal? Is it classic, 
popular, theatrical, congregational? 
Do you aim for heartiness, austerity 
or reverence? Whatever your ideal 
may be (and if you haven’t one I hope 
you will get one), a digest from a 
report of the parting sermons deliv- 
ered at St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, by Canon Hensley Henson, 
on leaving to take up his position as 
Dean of Durham, will help to brighten 
it. At the close of his ministry at St. 
Margaret’s he desired to reaffirm the 
position which he outlined at the start: 
Congregational worship was the true 
ideal of the English service in the 
Parish Church. The test of congrega- 
tional worship was not merely (as was 
perhaps too often supposed) hearti- 
ness, but reverence. Only when the 
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volume of congregational response 
and praise was inspired by a common 
sentiment of true religion, when the 
prayers were followed by the people 
with sincere assent, the creed re- 
hearsed with a true and intelligent de- 
votion, the psalms and hymns sung 
with genuine thanksgiving, the les- 
sons listened to with eager and hum- 
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spirit of an ideal like this is worth 
more than the gold of a magnificent 
technique. 

In short, for enduring success, the 
pursuit of this ideal must be the con- 
secrated ambition of our high calling 
for it is a 


“Labor, which in lasting fruit out- 


ble attention, the sermons received as grows 
messages, however faultily delivered, Far noisier schemes: accomplished in 
from the great Head of the Church— repose 
only then was congregational worship Too great for haste—too high for ri- 
truly worship at all. To catch the valry.” 

REVIEWS 


(Reprinting from these Reviews restricted to respective publishers) 


ARTHUR BAYNON 
Festal Toccata 


OLLOWING conventional toccata 

lines, very easy to play. A great 
portion of the toccata is two-part 
writing which is worthy of examina- 
tion by prospective composers. It is 
not always necessary to write all the 
notes possible for two hands and two 
feet to play in order to obtain effects 
of bigness or solidity, and Mr. Baynon 
has shown himself cognizant of that. 
This toccata might make a good pre- 
lude for a morning service, or a post- 
lude for either service, if it were played 
with discretion instead of ff. There is 
no more reason for taking a toccata 
fortissimo than there is for taking a 
cantilena fortissimo, and there is just 
as much for taking both pianissimo or 
piano. Festal toccata is imported 
from the Midland Music Press, Leam- 
ington, England. 


R. NATHANIEL DETT 
Deserted Cabin 
RANSCRIPTION by G. B. Nevin 
from Magnolia Suite. With a well 
chosen registration the melody, which 
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seems to stand all alone in the world, 
could be made very attractive, and the 





accompaniment of isolated chords 
would enhance the isolation of the 
melody. The Deserted Cabin will 
make an attractive church or recital 
piece and is very easy to play; it is 
an excellent mood picture and avoids 
conventionality. (Summy.) 


Mammy (A Song) 


| aot from the Magnolia Suite, ar- 
ranged by Nevin. The opening 


melody is an attractive one of original 


<I 


2 





zs 


character, and the setting of it in the 
upper register gives an added tint 
which is well used in contrast when it 
appears again in the recapitulation an 
octave lower. The middle section is 





Lill ae 6 ¥ f; ~ 


iM, geet & 


Sw.add # Flute 


composed of a beautiful melody in the 
tenor register accompanied by a grace- 
ful right-hand part of commendable 
originality. This transcription is one 
for music lovers rather than theorists, 
and is easy to interpret; it will make 
an appealing number for church service 
as well as recital. (Summy.) 
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PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN 
“A Hymn of Thanksgiving” 


RITTEN in commemoration of 

the peace at Versailles, for the 
1919 sessions of the Chicago North 
Shore Festival Association, compris- 
ing a setting of the Te Deum Lauda- 
mus for chorus and organ with tenor 
solo and rentable orchestral accompa- 
niment. The work is 40 pages long, 
and opens with a page of brilliant 
organ introduction which is followed 
by the entry of the full chorus in uni- 
son and unaccompanied for the first 
sentence, in excellent contrast both to 
the all-organ introduction and _ the 
organ and chorus section which im- 
mediately follows. It is unfortunate 
that so important a work, and one so 
well written in regard to the accom- 
paniment, should be published with a 
piano accompaniment when it will not 
once in a thousand performances be 
used with piano. The pedal treatment 
in the composer’s mind is fairly evi- 
dent on the top score of page three, 
and there is little excuse for an in- 
effective use of it, but it is not so evi- 
dent in the next few scores. Undoubt- 
edly a composer who knows so well 
how to use an accompaniment knows 
also how to use a pedal—all the more 
pity that the printed score is so defi- 
cient. Composers. would do well to 
demand an organ score for an organ 
accompaniment. An antiphonal choir 
is allowed for, and would be very effec- 
tive both in concert performance and 
in the church service, there being no 
sound reason why church service per- 
formances should be slip-shod and half- 
hearted—unless it be that a perfect 
music rendition would cast reflection 
on the sermon and other portions of 
the present-day service. Contrapuntal 
treatment of voices makes the work 
interesting and gives needed relief 
from the monotonous hymn style of 
writing. The themes are well suited 
to a festival setting of the text; the 
organ accompaniment is mostly inde- 
pendent and well conceived, even if 
not adequately printed; eight-part 
writing with its consequent doubling 
of voices and enrichment of mass effect 
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is indulged in here and there; rhythms 
are well contrasted ; and the work ends 
with the organ and voice themes with 
which it began. Altogether this set- 
ting is worthy of the occasion for 
which it was written, and even that 
which inspired it, and its modest diffi- 
culties do not outclass it from the 
average church library, though a 
pretty fair choir is needed for its pre- 
sentation. It is to be strongly recom- 
mended in place of some of the end- 
less prayers and other things that do. 
not in themselves enrich the service or 
incite the congregation to reverence or 
worship, for this Hymn of Thanks- 
giving is an excellent work. (Gray.) 


NEW MUSIC 


Andrews, Mark. “God is our refuge” ; 
twenty-page anthem for chorus with 
bass solo, solo octet, and piano accom- 
paniment. Schirmer. 

Coerne, Louis Adolphe. “Blessed is 
He”; short unaccompanied anthem for 
chorus or quartet. “Savior source of 
every blessing’; anthem for chorus 
with tenor solo and tenor obligato. 
Schirmer. 

Peri, Jacopo. “Invocation of Orp- 
heus”; solo for medium voice, tran- 
scribed from the early seventeenth 
century. Ditson. 

Hopekirk, Helen. I will lift up 
mine eyes’; solo for medium voice. 
Boston Music Co. 

Kremser, Eduard. “Prayer of 
Thanksgiving”; a new edition of the 
beautiful old Netherlands folk song, 
arranged for trio of women’s voices. 
Schirmer. 

Mozart. “Jesu, Word of God”; a 
new edition of the ever new Ave 
Verum which ought to be in every 
library. The phrase “for us men” on 
page two will need a return to the ac- 
cented “us” rather than as it unpleas- 
antly stands. Schirmer. 

Scott, John Prindle. “Depart from 
me”; solo for high or low voice, in Mr. 
Scott’s usual style. “There is a land 
of pure delight”; solo for high or low 
voice. Harold Flammer. 

Stainer. “Lo summer comes again” ; 
simple chorus anthem. Schirmer. 
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AUTHORIZED BY THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK && 


MUS. BAC., F. A. G. O. 
EXAMINATION CHAIRMAN 
170 West 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 







Canpipates for the Associateship must be Colleagues of the Guild, and Associateship 
must be attained before proceeding to the Examination for Fellowship. 


Candidates for either of the certificates must secure 70 per cent. of the total marks 


in each section of the examination, i. ¢., 


Organ Tests and Paper Work, and the Examina- 


tion Committee reserves the right of decision in the case of any candidate who fails to 
obtain one-half of the awardable marks for each item. 
The fees for examination are payable in advance to the Chairman of the Examina- 
tion Committee, New York, or to the Dean of the local Chapter, as follows: 
Associateship, $10.00; Fellowship, $15.00; Certificates, either class, $5.00. 
Candidates are required to take both sections of the Examination (Organ Work and 


Paper Work). 


Candidates failing in either section of the Examination may, upon a payment 


of half fee, be re-examined in that section, provided that such candidates re-enter for the 


next ensuing Examination. 


Candidates should register not later than May Ist. 
sent to the Chairman of the Examination Committee, Warren R. Hedden, 
Enclose stamps for specimen papers. 


Seventy-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 


All correspondence should be 


170 West 


THURSDAY, JUNE 4th, 1920, TESTS AT THE ORGAN 


Associate 

1, Play the whole or any portion of 

both of the two following pieces: (Ist) 

“Toccata and Fugue in D minor,” by 
J. S. Bach, to be found in Joseph Bon- 
net’s 2d volume of “Historical Organ 
Recitals,” page 136 (Schirmer), or 
Widor-Schweitzer, Vol. II, No. XV, 
page 8&4, or Edition Peters, Book IV, 
No. 4, or Bridge and Higgs, Volume 
II, Book VI, page 2, or Breitkopf, 
Book III, No. 6; (2d) “Second Medita- 
tion,” in F sharp minor, Op. 20, by 
Alex. Guilmant. 

2. Sight reading test, 
the organ. 

3. Play at sight from vocal score, G 
and F clefs, four staves. 

4. Transpose at sight a short pas- 
sage into two keys, neither more than 
one tone above or below the printed 
music. 

5. Harmonize at sight, in four parts, 
a given melody. 

6. Fill up a figured bass at sight, in 
four parts, without pedal. 

7. Modulate (a) to nearly related 
keys, and (b) to remote keys. 


“Tr10,” for 


Fellow 

1, Play the whole or any portion of 
both of the two following pieces: (1st) 
“Fugue in G Minor,” by J. S. Bach, to 
be found in Joseph Bonnet’s 2d volume 
of “Historical Organ Recitals,” page 
123, or in Peters’ Edition, Book II, 
page 23, or Breitkopf, Book II, page 
60, or Bridge and Higgs, Book VIII, 
page 130, or Widor-Schweitzer, Vol. 
IV, page 45; (2d) the first movement, 
“Allegro con brio,” of “Sonata IV,” in 
B flat, by Mendelssohn. 

2. Sight reading test, “Trio.” 

3. Play at sight a short passage in 
fancient vocal score, with C, G and F 
clefs, four staves. (Alto and Tenor in 
the C clefs.) 

7. Transpose at sight a passage in 
short score into two keys, neither more 
than a major third above or below the 
printed music. 

5. Harmonize at sight a given 
melody in four parts. 

6. Improvise on a given theme. 

7. Fill up a figured bass, at sight, 
in four parts. 


Text books recommended for both classes are “Graded Score Reading,” Sawyer, 


“Transposition,” 


Warriner, and “Keyboard Training in Harmony,” 


Heacox. 














FRIDAY, JUNE 5th, PAPER WORK AWAY FROM THE ORGAN 


9 a. M. 31%4 HOURS ALLOWED FOR THIS PAPER 


Associate 

1. To a given melody add Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass parts. 

2. Strict Counterpoint in two, three, 
and four parts, in various species and 
combinations of species. Three exam- 
ples will be set. Text books recom- 
mended are Pearce, Gladstone, Kitson, 
Prout, and Macpherson. Candidates 
must be prepared to use the C clef for 
Alto and Tenor parts. (Restrictions are 
advisable, in Prout, Chapters VIII and 
IX, and Macpherson, Chapter V.) 

3. Write answers to fugue subjects 
and show at least one counter-subject 
to each in double counterpoint at the 
octave. (Prout or Higgs.) 

4. Questions in general musical 
knowledge drawn exclusively from 
“Music and Musicians,” Lavignac. 


Fellow 

1. Strict Counterpoint in three, four, 
and five parts, in various species and 
combinations of species. Three exam- 
ples will be set. Text books recom- 
mended: Pearce, Gladstone, Kitson, 
Prout and Macpherson. (Restrictions 
are advisable in Prout, Chapters VIII 
and IX, and Macpherson, Chapter V.) 

2. Write an exposition of a four- 
part fugue on a given subject, and also 
show a close stretto. This may be writ- 
ten for voices, strings, or organ. (There 
will be a subject suitable for each.) 

3. Questions in general musical 
knowledge drawn exclusively from 
“Music and Musicians,” Lavignac. 


2 p. M. 314 HOURS ALLOWED FOR THIS PAPER 


Associate 

5. Ear Tests: Write down from 
dictation two brief melodies, of which 
the keys will be announced and the 
Tonic Chords struck. Each passage 
will be played three times. 

6. To a figured bass add Soprano, 
Alto, and Tenor parts. 

7. To an _unfigured bass 
Soprano, Alto, and Tenor parts. 

8. Write a sixteen-measure sen- 
tence, introducing appropriate modula- 
tions and cadences. 


add 


EAR TEST SPECIMENS 




















Fellow 
4. Ear tests: Write down from dic- 
tation two progressions of chords, of 
which the keys will be announced and 
the Tonic Chord struck. Each passage 
will be played three times. 


5. Orchestrate a given passage for 
a specified number of instruments. 


6. To a given melody add Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass parts. 


7. Add, to a given ground bass, 
Soprano, Alto, and Tenor parts in four 
different ways. First, with simple 
chords, then with passing and auxiliary 
notes, then with suspensions, and 
finally with imitations, making a con- 
tinuous composition. 

8. Compose the opening sixteen to 
twenty measures of the first movement 
of a string quartette. The first two or 
three measures will be given. Give a 
sketch of a suitable second principal 
theme. 








PRIZE ANTHEM COMPETITION 


Clemson Gold Medal (value Fifty 

Dollars) and an additional prize 
of Fifty Dollars given by the H. O. 
Gray Co. is announced under the fol- 
lowing conditions. The competition is 
open to all musicians residing in the 
United States or Canada, whether 
members of the Guild or not. 

The prizes will be awarded to the 
composer of the best anthem submit- 
ted, provided it is of sufficient all- 
around excellence. The text, which 
must be English, may be selected by 
the composer, but the anthem must be 
of reasonable length (six to eight 
printed pages of octave) and it must 
have a free accompaniment. Only one 
anthem may be submitted by each 
competitor, and a successful competi- 


| ‘SHE annual competition for the 


FINANCIAL AND 
[J aca 1918 there had been no 


adequate professional organ 

magazine in America. There 
was of course an excellent news- and 
trade-paper for the trade branch of the 
organ world, which lent its columns 
very generously for such professional 
and educational uses as it was capable 
of, and also a very worthy house-organ 
for the members of one branch of the 
organ fraternity, which necessarily 
was restricted to social rather than 
professional needs. 


But in 1918 the American Guild of 
Organists, the only educational and 
professional influence then at work in 
the higher realms of the organ profes- 
sion, established through the expendi- 
ture of a small portion of its accumu- 
lated surplus of dues an official organ 
for the strict uses of the professional 
organist. That organ was not to be a 
social medium, nor a trade-paper, but 
a worthy magazine conducted purely 
for professional benefit and educational 
purposes. The expense of conducting 
such a worthy magazine—one which 
could be mailed to a member of a high 
profession without being at once an 
insult to his refinement and taste be- 
cause of any cheap and totally inade- 


tor shall not be eligible for re-entry. 

The manuscript, signed with a “nom 
de plume,” or motto, and with the 
same inscription upon a sealed en- 
velope containing the composer’s name 
and address, must be sent to the Gen- 
eral Secretary, 90 Trinity Place, New 
York City, not later than December 
Ist, 1919. 

To ensure the return of manuscripts, 
stamps should be enclosed. 


The successful composition becomes 
the absolute property of the Guild, and 
shall be published by the H. W. Gray 
Co. 

The adjudicators will be Walter J. 
Clemson, M.A., A.G.O., R. Huntington 
Woodman, F.A.G.O., and Samuel A. 
Baldwin, F.A.G.O. 

M. I’A. M. 


OTHER MATTERS 


quate printing, paper, and make-up such 
as is used universally in music maga- 
zines—was found too great to be borne 
by the Headquarters Office of the or- 
ganization founding it, and hence it 
was turned over with several hundred 
dollars of debt to the men who were 
most largely responsible for it and who 
most clearly saw the need of such a 
magazine in the professional organ 
world. These men bore the remaining 
past debt and stood responsible for 
all future debts, the Guild remaining 
responsible only for an annual appro- 
priation of one-third of its Dues, i.e., 
One Dollar per member. 


Since the magazine is the only bene- 
fit insured to each member every 
month irrespective of his location or 
his willingness to spend time and car- 
fare in attendance at recitals, services, 
meetings, and dinners, it may be well 
to recount a few of its accomplish- 
ments: 

First, from a standpoint strictly of 
Guild news, the magazi e in one year 
of twelve months (the second year is 
not computable as yet) placed unlim- 
ited space at the disposal of the Chap- 
ters and Headquarters of the Guild, 
and the actual cost of composition, 
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make-up, press work, and binding was 
$1,008.00, plus charges for corrections, 
etc. 

There were presented more than 30 
illustrations of Guild men, organs, etc., 
at a cost of something over $100.00. 
For a minimum of clerical work in pre- 
paring for print, proof-reading, paging, 
mailing, etc., based on $10.00 a month, 
$120.00. The magazine has reason to 
feel proud of its record in prompt and 
accurate attention to the detail of keep- 
ing the members supplied with maga- 
zines, in spite of changes of address, 
incomplete records furnished it, and 
other more serious difficulties. Post- 
age on magazines and correspondence 
connected purely with the Guild sub- 
scriptions adds another cost item of 
over $120.00, and envelopes for mailing 
magazines to Guild members adds an- 
other $60.00, making a total cost for 
printing and delivering to members 
twelve times each year the pages of 
the magazine dealing only with Guild 
News and Notices, of a minimum of 
$1,408.00, which substantiates the 
statement formerly made in these col- 
ums that THE AMERICAN ORGANIST is 
performing a service for the Guild in 
Guild News only at a cost prohibitive 
for the Guild itself. THe AMERICAN 
ORGANIST received from the American 
Guild of Organists for total subscrip- 
tions during that one year of 1918 a 
total payment of $1,427.00. 

The magazine makes these state- 
ments to the members interested as 
evidence of the tremendous labors and 
the tremendous costs it has borne in 
fulfilment of its sincere desire to fur- 
ther the interests of the only organiza- 
tion in the American organ world that 
is equal to the tasks imposed upon it. 
Since dissolving the close association 
of ownership and management be- 
tween the Guild and the magazine, and 
paying its portion of the obligations 
for the first year and virtually all for 
the second as well, the finances of the 
Guild have completely recovered and 
the last report of the General Treasurer 
as published in these columns showed 
the largest bank balance ever owned 
by the American Guild of Organists. 

The magazine management is mak- 
ing very grave efforts and very great 
sacrifices to meet the situations thrust 
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upon it and vouchsafe to the profes- 
sional organist a worthy magazine of 
his very own in which the needs, the 
thoughts, the labors, the achievements, 
of the best of the profession may be 
ministered to. The writings of some 
of the greatest living organists have 
appeared in these pages and some 
master writings appear monthly. Con- 
soles of famous organs are brought to 
the studio of each member, described 
to him in detail so he knows just 
where to find each department of the 
organ. The work of great municipali- 
ties in the organ recital field all the 
way from San Diego, California, to 
Portland, Maine, is described in detail. 
The finest of new publications for or- 
gan and choir are brought into our 
review and repertoire colums irrespec- 
tive of authorship or the publishers 
—these are no one-sided reviews, and 
the reviewers tell the truth; they are 
shielded from publicity and no man 
can say he knows who writes these re- 
views, because what is written must 
be written absolutely without fear or 
favor. Are these things of any value? 
Does the reader yet realize what they 
already mean to him and what they 
will eventually do for him? They are 
all, each and every one of these and 
many other worthy features of this 
magazine, given him without his bear- 
ing so much as one penny of the cost 
of them, for the Guild membership 
dues is for his membership, not his 
magazine, and the Guild Headquarters 
pays out of its portion an appropria- 
tion, as above stated—and the Guild is 
more prosperous today than ever be- 
fore in its history, both from the true 
standard of the Examinations and 
from the less worthy standard of actual 
dollars and cents piled up in a bank 
account where they bring the members 
no actual returns. 

Both the magazine management 
and the managers of the Guild (the 
Council) will be praised or blamed 
by the subscribers and members for 
the things they must do for the 
benefit not of themselves but of 
the subscribers and members, and the 
above statement of fact is gladly pub- 
lished in accordance with the spirit of 
the age in which we live, a spirit de- 
manding full publicity for all acts (and 
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the motives behind them) that shall 
most vitally concern the public wel- 
fare, whether in the broad American 
republic or in the confines of some 
small branch of a professional world. 
Printer’s ink and publicity are the 
most vital forces at work in the civi- 
lized world. Indeed it has been they 
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that have made civilization possible. 
Whether their tremendous latent pow- 
ers are to be used for the benefit of 
the organ profession of the future as 
they have been used in the past twenty 
months depends upon the wisdom and 
foresight with which the problems of 
today are solved. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL NOTES 


ERNEST E. ADCOCK, our English con- 
tributor who has already been introduced in 
these columns, gives us in this issue a de- 
lightful pen sketch that is more than a mere 
title can claim for it, wafting across the At- 
lantic the very fragrance of the gardens of 
Norwich and bringing to us the cathedral 
atmosphere of England, so far removed from 
anything associated with the church in its 
American expression. Mr. Adcock resides at 
70 Dover Street, Norwich, England, and 
we hope our readers will help place Ameri- 
can organs on the English map by sending 
him photographs of cases and consoles that 
have special merit, to be added to his fa- 
mous collection of organ photographs. 

WALTER EDWARD HOWE begins in 
this issue a masterly series of discussions on 
the general subject of the modern trend of 
composition, particularly from a harmonic 
viewpoint. The present article was not 
originally intended as a part of this series 
though it is being presented as such. Mr. 
Howe was. born in Boston, lived in Worcester 
till 1910, and is now with St. Paul’s 
Church, Norfolk, Va., in which city he has 
also been active as conductor of the Handel- 
Haydn Choral Society and the Norfolk 
Opera Company. What is the trend of 
modern composition? Is it toward chaos 
and ugliness? or toward greater freedom 
and beauty in form and harmonic richness? 
Are Barnes and Vierne making merely in- 
genious noises? or are they making prog- 
ress beyond Beethoven and Chopin, and 
even Wagner? Do we really know any- 
thing about the modern works we are called 
upon to examine and interpret? Mr. Howe 
will not answer any of these questions. He 
will do better than that. He will enable 
the reader to answer them for himself, 
for Walter Edward Howe is a master at 
harmonic analysis. 


Warren D. Allen has resigned his work 
with the College of the Pacific as Dean of 
the Conservatory of Music, and has been 
appointed organist of Stanford University. 

Richard Keys Biggs, whose appointment 
to the most prominent Catholic Church in 
Brooklyn has been generally known some 
months past, begins his new duties in Sep- 
tember or October, depending upon consid- 
erations not yet determined. His post at 
St. Luke’s has been given to Warren Gehr- 
ken. Mr. Gehrken is a young man for so 


prominent a post, and his appointment is a 
tribute to his instructor, Mr. Biggs. The 
Queen of All Saints, to which Mr. Biggs 
is going, is the Cathedral of the Brooklyn 
district; its foundation was completed some 
half century ago, further work being post- 
poned, it is said, in order to temporarily 
foster in the smaller parishes. Services are now 
being held in the Cathedral. Chapel, a fine 
structure modelled after Sainte Chapelle, 
Paris, a photo of which was reproduced on 
page 231 of our June issue. This is the 
most prominent Catholic church in the City 
of Brooklyn, and when the building of the 
Cathedral is carried to completion it will 
undoubtedly be the finest Catholic Cathedral 
in America. Mr. Biggs has a new Wir- 
sching organ of four manuals, with all reg- 
isters enclosed excepting the Great Dia- 
pasons. The choir will number at the start 
20 boys and 10 men and until Mr. Biggs gets 
it trained to meet his own standards, only 
one service will be held; later the Vesper 
Services will be entirely Gregorian. Mr. 
Biggs will have an assistant organist for the 
various lesser services, thus enabling him 
to continue his concert engagements. 

W. Lynnwood Farnam has been suddenly 
released from service with the Canadian 
forces. He arrived in Halifax the middle 
of July, and after a summer vacation spent 
in Canada he will go to New York City as 
organist of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 

Paul de Launay gave a series of eight 
recitals in the University of Virginia during 
the last week of July, using programs of 
great variety with copious selections from 
French literature and some compositions of 
his own. The main idea of the programs 
was to display the possibilities of the organ 
as an orchestral instrument in itself com- 
plete and independent of all other aids. 


_ Albert Mehnert, A.A.G.O., gave a recital 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Erie, Pa., playing 
the entire program from memory; works 
of Buxtehude, Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 
and Dvorak were included in the program. 
Howard Murphy has been appointed or- 
ganist of one of New York’s numerous 
photoplay houses and is “making good” in 
his new field, though hardly more than a 
month before his appointment he was 
totally unacquainted with photoplay work. 
Mr. Murphy received his appointment 
through his coach, Sidney Steinheimer. 





